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In the Garden of Dreams: 


LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


By Lovuisk CHANDLER MOULTON. With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. l6mo. Unique 


bound in white and green cloth, gold stamped. Price, $1.50. 


ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


From first to last there is not a crude line in the book. Itisa fair ** Garden’? indeed. 


AS a sonneteer Mrs. Mouiton has been ranked by good judges as the best in America atter Lony- 
fellow. Each of her numerous sonnets inthis book is excellent. 
Mrs. Moutton is one of our sweetest and most tender singers. There is an exquisite finish, 


charm, a deiicacy, one might almost say a perfume, about her poems which are to be found in thos 


o! few other writers of theday. . . . Insaying this we acknowledge Mrs. Moulton’s right to a 
place among the true poets of our day. 

Thos, Hardy, the English novelist, says: **The poems are penetrated by the supreme quality, 
emotion, without which verse is not I'he 


poetry. illustrations are such as really help the poems, 


which illustrations so seldom do in England,”’ 


TRANSLATED BY MISS WORMELEY. 


The Bagpipers. 


sy George Sand, author of ‘ Mauprat,’ ‘The Snow Man,’ ete. I2mo. Half Russia. Uniform with 


our edition of * Balzac’s Novels.’ Price, $1.50. 

George Sand is nowhere more charming in a pastoral way than in * Les Maitres Sonneurs,’ whic 
Miss Katherine Prescott Wormeley has rendered into English under the title * The Bagpipers.’ In i 
that personal love for nature and for rural life which shows itself so often in the novelist’s work 
felt with a warmth and a fulness such as one encounters in very few of her books, There is so in- 
timate asympathy with the peasant character, and the contrasts afforded between the opposed cha 
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A Story by Arlo Bates, author of ‘A Lad’s Love,’ * Berries of the Brier,’ etc. 16mo. Cloth 
Price, $1.00, 
There is neither a forced situation nor an unnatural expression in the volume, Sharply-con- 


trasted characters are delineated with equal detiniteness and grace. In the working out of the prob- 


lem of companionship, the author’s gift of subtle analys's displays itself most perfectly, yet there 
unmistakably 


His style is luminous, picturesque, gracefully unornamented. 
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to give no smal! warrant for the hope that Hawthorne will yet have a successor, 
The New Priest in Conception Bay 
le Wwew Friest in Conception bay. 
A Noven. By ROBERT LOWELL, author of * Antony Brade,’ and * A Story or Two from an old 
Dutch Town.’ A new revised edition. One volume. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50, 


When first published this story was thought to be the great American novel for which all were 
ing, it popular at that of Ia The Nort) 
rican Review “This tale challenges Our admiration on many grounds oft whicl 


and was as time as ‘Robert Elsmere’ is te years. 
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oftice, and how little there is in this civil- 


service-reform pretence.’ 


There isa story in Wall Street that the 
Sugar Trust contributed $100,000 to the Re 
publican campaign fund in 1888, on the pro 
mise that the tariff should not be altered to 
their detriment during the next four years, 
but that the Republican leaders are now go 
ing back on the bargain. If any such 
bargain) was made—and we think that 
the evidence points that way very strong- 
ly—it would be well to go back on it 
as soon as possible, because it was a very 
one sided arrangement, being virtually a 
bargain to sell the privilege of plucking the 
American people of several millions per year 
in return for the beggarly sum of $100,000 
cash down. The best authorities on inter- 
national law uphold the right to de 
nounce atreaty, after a reasonable time, if its 
terms are found to be oppressive to one 
of the parties. In this case a reasonable time 
has passed. One-third of the period has ex- 
pired, and the Trust has been recouped at least 
one hundred times over for its campaign sub- 
scription. No reasonable complaint can be 
made if one party now gives notice of ter- 
mination of the treaty. That such notice 
has been given, or will shortly be given, we 
infer from a correspondence between the 
editor of the Washington (lowa) 7’ress and the 
Hon. J. H. Gear, a member of the Com 
mittee on Ways and Means. The 
editor wrote to Mr. Gear urging him to 
‘knock the tariff higher than Gilderoy’s 
kite” so far as it protected any Trust, but 
especially the Sugar Trust. Mr. Gear re 
plied in a cautious way, but he did say: 
‘‘Tam in favor of largely reducing the dif- 
ferential or discriminating duties which have 
existed ever since the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment between raw and _ refined sugars.” 
Mr. Gear also said that he ‘‘would much pre 
fer to take the tax off the necessaries of life 
than that on tobacco, as the tobacco tax is 
purely voluntary with those who use the 
noxious weed; the seme is true of whiskey.” 
Mr. Gear is an important spoke in the tariff 
wheel just now. 


That rather sleepy body the Chamber of 
Commerce waked up on Thursday to the fact 
that a bill has passed one branch of Congress 
the effect of which would be eminently dis- 
astrous to the commerce and prosperity of 
New York. The high-tariff faction made 
every effcrt to prevent any action by the 
Chamber adverse to the bill, but they were 
beaten, and beaten, too, by the votes of Re- 
publican members of the Chamber. Whatis 
wanted now is speedy action by the enlarged 
Committee on Foreign Commerce. This 
Committee, by the way, seems to have been 
originally constituted of a majority of men 
opposed to foreign commerce, on the princi 
ple of Iueus a non lucendo, In its enlarged 
state—enlarged for the purposes of the Me- 
Kinley bill—it comes much nearer to ex- 
pressing the ideas for which such a commit- 
tee may be supposed to exist. 


The report of Mr. Blair’s speech on Thurs- 
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day suggests serious doubts of his sanity. In 
face of such facts as the quadrupling of the 
school fund in Texas within the past eight 
years, and an increase of 2,400 per cent. in 
the amount expended for school purposes in 
Arkansas within the past sixteen years, ‘‘ he 
doubted whether the conditions were being 
improved in a single State.” Later in his 
speech he said that ‘‘in the North the com- 
mon-school system was trembling in the bal- 
ance, if, indeed, it had not already died.” 
teally, a commission de lunatico inquirendo 
seems called for when a United States Sena- 
tor ta’ks in this way. 


Mr. Halstead’s testimony before the Senate 
Committce in regard to his publication of 
the celebrated ballot-box forgery in Ohio, 
during the last campaign, was infantile in 
its frankness. The most inexplicable thing 
about his conduct has been from the first his 
failure to see anything suspicious in the 
presence of the namcs of Senator Sherman 
and Congressmen Butterworth and McKin- 
ley on a paper which convicted them of 
being engaged with leading Democrats in a 
gigantic swindle. Yet on this point he said 
on Thursday : 

‘*T told the Governor that | felt so exasperat- 

ed at the idea of Sherman and Butterworth and 
Mckinley going in with John McLean in such 
a matter that 1 felt tempted to explode it un- 
der them. It was something more than policy 
end almosta public duty. But Campbell was 
the only one before the people asa candidate 
for publie office, and it might, therefore, be 
proper to use only his name. There was 
another reason why all of the signatures 
could not be printed in civilized socie- 
ty at that time, and that was because 
it was the day of Sam Cox’s funeral, and I 
felt convinced of the genuineness of his signa- 
ture. Sol published part of the paper, with 
Campbell's signature, which I thought was the 
proper course, Campbell could not be drawn 
cut on this matter, and I advised Gov, Foraker 
to Jeave the matter to me, as I felt more com- 
petent to take care of it, It was a cracker 
that had to be touched off at oneerd only. I 
am not insensible to the picturesque effect that 
attaches to this theory, now that I seethe gene- 
ral effect of touching it off.” 
That makes the matter worse than ever. He 
not only believed the three leading statesmen 
of his party were capable of taking a hand 
in aswindle, but he almost fe’t it a public 
duty to expose them. When he touched off 
his cracker at the Democratic end, his fear 
was, not that he should burn his own fingers, 
but that the explosion might extend to 
the Republican end and burt the party. 
It is the picturesque aspect of the failure 
which amuses him now, and he still thinks 
it was a ‘‘ proper use” foran editor to make 
of a document to publish only such parts of 
it as would injure his political enemies, and 
hold back those which would equally injure 
his friends. The ‘‘ picturesque” side of that 
kind of journalism is certainly much 
stronger than the moral one. 

One of the humors of the political situa- 
tion is the fact that the Hartford Courant is 
quoting, in defence of Reed, a speech de- 
livered by J.C. S. Blackburn of Kentucky 
in the House of Representatives, in the very 
same discussion in which Joseph R, Hawley 
delivered a speech demolishing Mr, Black- 
burn’s argument, and insisting that ‘‘ we are 
causing no hardship whatever in taking the 
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ground we do against this pew rule [giving 
the Speaker the power to count 4 quorum] 
and I think we do no serious wrong to the 
country at any time when we sit in our seats 
and decline to vote. If the majority desire 
to have a bill passed in opposition to our 
wishes, then let the majority come here and 
pass it over our heads.” In this same speech 
Gen. Hawley sustained the old system in 
Congress on the ground that it was in conso- 
nance with the methods employed in many 
Legislatures, and that ‘‘the modern State 
constitutions are all tending in that direction, 
that a bill shall not be regarded as passed un- 
less an actual majority of the members elect- 
ed shall vote for it.” It would be interesting 
to know whether the Courant considers this 
drift of modern State constitutions a drift in 
the wrong direction; and if not, why it 
would make it easier to pass a bill in Con 
gress than in the Legislature of New York, 
or New Jersey, or Pennsylvania, or Illinois, 
or Minnesota, or California. 


The plot to give the Louisiana lottery a 
fresh start in the new State of North Dakota 
has broken down under the storm of populat 
disapproval provoked by the passage of the 
bill in the Senate, and its supporters in the 
House took refuge on Monday in its indefinite 
postponement. The State and the nation are 
thus saved from athreatened disgrace. There 
is one moral of the incident which should not 
be lost upon Congress, and that is the folly 
of haste in erecting Territories into States 
The Senate Committee on Territories has de 
cided to report in favor of the admission of 
Idaho, but the recommendation ought not to 
be acted upon. With North Dakota con 
trolied by politicians who are capable of such 
business as this lottery plot, and Montana 
presenting a spectacle of legislative disorder, 
the country is in no mood for more new 
States at present. 





The report of the Public Examiner of 
Minnesota on the affairs of the American 
Building and Loan Association—one of the so- 
valled *‘ national ” concerns—is only what any 
one conversant with the subject might have 
expected, The whole matter may be summed 
up ina nutshell, By means of building and 
loan associations, managed strictly on the 
codperative principle, hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars of savings have been accu- 
mulated by men of small means, and thou 
sands of such men have been assisted to own 
houses of their own in a most economical 
way. In the ccdperative associations the ex- 
penses are a trifle (most of the officers serv 
ing without salary); and as the loans of each 
association are made only in its own locality, 
tuere is the safest knowledge of the property 
loaned on, Taking advantage of the success 
of this system, persons in this and other 
States have stolen its good name, and appro- 
priated the special statutes passed in regard 
to it, to organize so-called building and loan 
associations which spread their business all 
over the country, and pretend to offer to invest 
ors and borrowers the same advantages that 
the codperative associations afford, while at 
the same time incurring heavy expenses for 
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HOW “ONE-MAN POWER” WORKS. 


In his forcible warning on January 28, 1880, 
against the suggestion of giving the Speaker 
power to go behind the roll-call and to count 
a quorum himself, Gen. Garfield said: ‘I 
think my friend from Virginia will see that 
he lets in the one-man power in a far more 
dangerous way than ever has occurred be- 
fore in any legislative assembly of which he 
and I have any knowledge.” Later in the 
same speech he said: ‘‘ Sir, the moment you 
get over the line, the moment you cross the 
boundary of names, the moment you leap 
over the iron fence of the roll, that moment 
you are out in the vague, and all sorts of dis 
orders may come in.” 

After our recent experience of this ‘‘ one 
man power,” it iseasy to show that Gen. Gar 
field’s impressive protest was well grounded. 
On Wednesday, January 29, the roll was 
called on a motion, and resulted in 161 yeas 
and 2 nays. According to all the precedents 
since the first Congress was orgazized, this 
was a defeat of the motion, inasmuch as no 
quorum had voted, and this point was im 
mediately raised by a member. But Mr. 
Reed, without any rules to justify him in 
exercising such unprecedented power, pro 
ceeded to count a quorum himself. The 
report in the Congressional fiecord reads: 

The Speaker—The Chair directs the Clerk 
to record the following names of members pre- 
sent and refusing to vote: Mr. Blanchard, 
ete., ete., Mr. Outhwaite. 

Mr. Outhwaite—l wish to state to the Chair 
that Ll was not present in the House when my 
pame was called, and the Chair is therefore 
stating what is not true, It is not for the 
Chair to say whether I shall vote or not, or 
whether I shall answer to my name when it is 
called. 

In the course of the discussion which fol- 
lowed occurred this passage : 

Mr. Outhwaite—If the gentleman will per- 
mit me to interrupt him at that point, | want 
to state in the presence of this House that the 
Speaker has announced myself as being present 
at the time the roll-call was taken, when in fact 
I was not in my seat. I was not on the floor of 
the House after the beginning of the calling of 
the roll until the end of the same, yet Iam put 
upon the record as being present and refusing 
to vote! 

Mr. Crisp—Mr. Speaker, I ask again, in the 

language of Mr. Gartield, ‘‘ Whois to control 
his seeing 7?” The statement just made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Obio (Mr. Outb- 
waite) illustrates at once the force and clear- 
ness of theargumentof Mr. Gartield when be 
asks in this debate: ‘*‘ Who is to control his 
seeing / How do we know but that he may 
see forty m+mbers more for kis own purposes 
than there are in the House? And what pro- 
tection have gentlemen if the Speaker says he 
sees a quorum, if he can convert that seeing 
into a list of names on the call of the roll by 
the Clerk ?” 
Before the House adjourned, the Speaker was 
forced to confess that he had madea mistake 
in the case of Mr. Outhwaite, attempting to 
excuse himself on the ground that “his 
name was pronounced by accident.” 

On Tuesday, February 4, 
taken on a motion, which resulted in 157 
yeas, no nays, not voting 172. Less than a 
quorum had answered to the call of the roll. 


a vote was 


Thereupon, according to the Congressional 
Record ° 


The Speaker—In addition to those recorded 
as present and voting, the Chair desires to an- 
nounce the following members as present and 
declining to vote: Mr. Biount, ete., ete., Mr. 
Stone of Missouri, ete., ete. The yeas are 
157, the noes none: and there being a cor s:itu 
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tional quorum present, the previous question is 
ordered. 

On Wednesday, February 5, after the read- 
ing of the journal, Mr. Stone of Missouri 
rose and said, according to the Congressional 
Leecord: 

Mr. Speaker, I did not hear that portion of 

the journal read which announces the names 
of members present and not voling on the last 
yea-and-nay vote yesterday; but I take it to 
be the same as arpears in the Record, and if 
so, the journal is incorrect. The statement in 
the Record is that 1 was present and not voting 
on this last call. Asa matter of fact, 1 was in 
the northwestern part of the city at the time 
looking for a house, having recently been 
burned out. 
Again, for the second time within a week, 
the Speaker had to confess that an error had 
been made, and that, under the power which 
he had usurped, he had ‘for his own pur 
,”’ in Gen. Garfield’s words, declared 
present and not voting aman who was at 
the time in a distant part of the cit¥. 

When, fifteen years ago, an Indiana mem 
ber insisted that the Speaker possessed and 
should exercise this power of counting a 
quorum, Mr. Blaine replied for himself 
that ‘‘the Chair never heard of that 
being done,” and added: ‘‘ He begs to re- 
mind the House, whereas that might and 
doubtless would be true, that there is a quo- 
rum in the hall, the very principle enunciat- 
ed by the gentleman from Indiana has been 
the foundation probably for the greatest 
legislative frauds ever committed. Where 
a quorum, in the judgment of the Chair, 
has been declared to be present in 
the House against the result of a roll-call, 


ye SE 






these proceedings in the different Legisla- 
tures have brought scandal on their names.’ 
The Outhwaite and Stone incidents are sufti- 
cient to show what ‘“‘legislative frauds” are 
possible when the Speaker goes behind the 
roll-call. When such ‘‘accidents” as this are 
possible, under the power which Mr. Reed 
has usurped, is it not plain that Mr. Blaine 
was right when he said: ‘“‘The moment you 
clothe your Speaker with power to go behind 
your roll-call and assume that there is a quo- 
rum in the hall, why, gentlemen, you stand 
on the very brink of a volcano” ? 

Another new rule which has been favorably 
reported to the House by the Republican 
members of the Committee on Rules, is one 
which provides that ‘‘no dilatory motion 
shall be entertained by the Speaker,” and 
proposes to leave it to the discretion of the 
Speaker to determine what a dilatory motion 
is, How this would work we can see from 
the Conyressional Fecord, which gives the pro 
ceedings in the House on Tuesday, February 
4. About the middle of the afternoon a mo- 
tion to refer a bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary having been defeated, Mr. Mc- 
Creary, « Democratic member from Ken- 
tucky, moved that the House adjourn, say- 
ing that he understood the Committee on 
Rules would be able to report the following 
day. Mr. Reed declined to entertain the 
motion. What followed is thus given in the 
Congressional Tiecord : 


’ 


Y 


Mr. McCreary—? rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The Speaker--The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. McCreary—My parliamentary inquiry 
The motion to adjourn having been 


Is this 





| 


voted down some time ago, and other business 
having intervened, if a motion to adjourn is 
not in order now, when will it be in order ? 

The Speaker—The Chair desires to say, in 
response to the parliamentary inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, that ordinarily the 
motion to adjourn is in order when the changed 
situation of the House is such as to render it 
probable the House desires to take that action. 
But the proceedings to-day have been of the 
same character as those of preceding days, and 
it is evident to the Chair that these motions are 
used for the purpose of obstruction and delay. 
That being the state of the case, and the ordi- 
nary time the House bas indicated it is its 
pleasure to adjourn not having arrived, the 
Chair feels it is carrying out the wishes of the 
House in making that ruling. 

Mr. McCreary rose. 

The Speaker—The Chair has replied to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McCreary—I rise to a question of per 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. Springer—He has a right to reply. 

The Speaker—There cannot be a question of 
personal privilege pending at this time, the 
previous question having been ordered 

Mr. McCreary—-I made my motion in good 
faith. I made the motion to adjourn because 
it is now nearly four o’clock, and because I 
heard a member of the Committee on Rules 
say it was probable the Committee on Rules 
would be able to report the rules to-morrow. 

The Speaker—The gentleman from Ken 
tucky must perceive that is not a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. McCreary—I make mv statement in re- 
sponse to the statement of the Speaker impugn- 
ing my motives. 

The Speaker—The Chair does not impute 
motives to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCreary—lI understand the Chair-— 

The Speaker—The ruling of the Chair is not 
a personal ruling. It is not personal to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCreary—The Chair imputed to me 
the making of a dilatory motion, when such 
was not the case; for my motion to adjourn 
was made in good faith, and because I believe, 
under all the circumstances, the House should 
adjourn, 





Half an hour later—nothing having inter 
vened but a call of the roll—according to 
the Congressional Record, Mr. McKinley, a 
Republican member from Ohio, made the 
same motion which Mr. McCreary had made, 
the Speaker entertained it, it was passed, 
‘tand accordingly (at four o’clock and sixteen 
minutes Pp. M.) the House adjourned.” 

On Wednesday, February 5, according 
to the Congressional Tecord, ‘‘the House 
met at twelve o'clock m.”; the journal 
was approved by a yea-and-nay vote, 
after Mr. Reed had corrected the ‘‘ acci- 
dent” in Mr. Stone’s case; Mr. McKinley 
moved that the House adjourn; the Speaker 
entertained the motion, and it was carried; 
‘“and accordingly (at twelve o’clock and 
forty-two minutes Pp. mM.) the House ad- 
journed.” The same Speaker who refused 
on Tuesday to entertain a Democrat’s mo- 
tion to adjourn ‘at nearly four o'clock ”— 
upon the ground that ‘‘the ordinary time 
the House has indicated it is its pleasure 
to adjourn has not arrived’”’—on Wednes- 
day entertained a Republican’s motion to 
adjourn ‘at twelve o’clock and forty-two 
minutes Pp. M.”—more than three hours be 
fore ‘‘the ordinary time”! This is what 
‘* the discretion of the Speaker” means re- 
garding a motion which for a century has 
been held in order. 

The proposec changes in the rules are now 
under discussion in the House. They are im- 
portant, radical—we may even say revolu- 
tionary--changes in the system under which 
legislation in Congress has been conducted 
during the first century of our history. They 
seem to us changes fraught with danger to 
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as you will have to go anyway, won't you 
oblige an old friend by resigning, and thus 
spare him the disagreeable necessity of pub- 
licly breaking his promises ?”” Gen, Manson, 
for reasons which have not been divulged, 
acceded to the request, sent on his resignation, 
and that great problem in statesmanship was 
rolled from the President's mind. He had 
succeeded in depriving an old soldier and a 
faithful official of his office, and there could 
be no the man 
had if a little 
later transac- 


about it 
What 
the correspondence in 


clamor , since 
mattered it 
the 


tion got into the newspapers, compelling 


resigned. 


a former supporter, who had voted for Gen. 
Harrison because he believed he would be a 
better civil-service reformer than Cleveland, 
to exclaim: ‘The President appears at his 
littlest in this transaction, and few Presidents 
He is the President 
of sixty millions of people, and yet he car- 
ries 


have done littler things. 
about in his mind, on the most solemn 
occasions, the edging of an efficient officer 
out of his place.” 

Publicity does not appear to have con 
vinced the President of the unwisdom of his 
new policy, for the correspondence in rela 
the 
on Friday, shows that he made use of it 
there. He has for 
months by the two Massachusetts Senators, 


tion to soston Collectorship. published 


again been badgered 


Messrs. Dawes and Hoar, to remove Mr. 
Saltonstall before the end of his term, and 
to appoint Mr. Beard in his place. Mr. 
Saltonstall was a most eflicient ofticer, 


who had given entire satisfaction to men of 
all parties. His term was to expire on May 
5 next, and, outside the machine politicians 
of the party, there wereno Republicans who 
But 
Messrs, Dawes and Hoar kept on impress 


favored his removal before that time. 


ing the mind of the President with 
the need of immediate change. They 
convinced him early in January that he 


must not any longer allow his pledges to 
stand in the way, but they failed to con 
vince him that the ‘‘frank and bold, if 
brutal,” course would be the best one to pur 
sue. He tried the oppesite, or Indiana one, 
again, but even less directly this time than 
before, for he persuaded Secretary Windom 
to join himin the experiment. The Secre- 
tary sent the following letter to Mr. Salton- 
stall on January 17: 

‘** My Dear Sir: The President is re.iy to 
make a change in the Collectorship at Boston, 
but would be glad to do so in a way that would 
be most agreeable to you.” 

It will be seen that the phraseology of this 
precious missive is almost identical with that 
of the Manson letter. The President 
sirous in both to make the process of decapi- 


is de- 


tation as ‘‘agreeable” to the victim as pos- 
sible, in order that it may at the same time 
be less discreditable to himself. Mr. Salton 
stall was less obliging than Gen. Manson had 
been. He put the matter straight before the 
minds of the President and his Secretary by 
sending a very ‘‘ frank and bold” reply, con- 
taining the following reasons for declining 
to accept the proposition: 


“In reply, 1 beg to say that, placing entire 
contidence in the declaration of the President 
concerning tenure of office, 1 am prepared to 
serve the term of four years for which I was 
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commissioned on the 5th of May, 1886, unless 
removed by the authority of the President for 
such cause as he has announced to be control- 
ling in such cases, If such cause exists, I re- 
spectfully request to be informed of the same. 

‘In the conduct of this office | have endeavor- 
ed to perform itsimportant duties with fidelity 
to the Government, in a manner satisfactory 
to the merchants of Boston, and to conform to 
the spirit as well as the letter of the civil- 
service laws. Itherefore cannot stultify my- 
self by any act which would imply the con- 
sciousness of dereliction on my part, and prefer 
to leave the decision of this matter in the 
hands of the President, to whom I forward a 
copy of the letter.” 

The President’s reply to this reached the 
ears of Mr. Saltonstall first in the form of an 
announcement of the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. Having no ‘‘cause” to give for 
the removal, and having no longer any pos- 
sibility of accomplishing that object by in- 
direct and he boldly took 
the ground of an violation of his 
pledge and made the change for political 
There has been a faint pre- 
tence in one of the disreputable Republican 


secret means, 


open 
reasons only. 


organs of Boston that a cause did exist, in an 
alleged inability of Mr. Saltonstall to give 
his personal attention to the duties of his 
oftice, but this was promptly disposed of by 
another Republican organ, the Boston Ad- 
verteser, Which said on January 22: 

* The Collector, infact, has been remarkably 
attentive and punctua! to his duties at the 
Custom-house. Tine talk about bis neglecting 
the duties of his office is simply an excuse, and 
a very poor one at that, to induce the Presi- 
dent to remove him. This is not civil-service 
reform, nor even fair treatment, and we do nct 
think it will avail.” 

But this ‘‘poor excuse” has availed, and we 
have the word of the most orthodox Repub- 
lican organ of New England that in yielding 
to it the President has taken a step that is 
‘not civil-service reform, nor even fair treat- 
ment.” Upon that point there can, there 
further But 
what have the Republicans of Massachu 
New Pre- 


who time to such pet- 


fore, be no discussion, 


setts and Evgland to say of a 


sident devotes his 
ty ends and accomplishes them by such 
means? What have they to to their 
two Senators who persuade him into taking 
The whole of New England 
is on the brink of a political revolution be- 
cause of the failure of the Republican Con 
to hear the demands of her manu- 
facturers for relief from oppressive tariff 


say 


such a course ? 


gTess 
exactions. The petition of one branch of 
them, the iron and steel-workers, has been 
signed by 150 names of firms, many of which 
are the most powerful in their several States, 
praying for such a breaking down of tariff 
walls as will save their industry from destruc- 
tion. Yet Messrs. Hoar and Dawes cannot 
spare time to listen to these calls upon them 
to devote themselves to one of the highest 
duties of statesmanship, the making and 
shaping of wise and salutary economic laws. 
The President has no time or thought to 
give to such an exercise of the functions 


of his office as to counsel Congress to 
heed these cries. But the three together 


give up weeks and months to considering 
the best means by which to grab an office, 
first to try 
of it by stealth, and, when that fails, seize it 
in defiance of personal and party pledges, 
thus obtaining by methods which cause pub- 


decide at to gain possession 
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office which would have 
their bands in the natural 
course of events only three months later. 


lic scandal an 
dropped into 


COURTS, TAXES, AND SPOILS. 

Ir all the lawyers assembled in this city on 
Tuesday last to celebrate the organization of 
the Supreme Federal Court hundred 
years ago had been in sympathy with the 
McKinley bill, and with Allison, Aldrich, 


and Beck, who, as a Senate Committee, de- 


one 


vised and vindicated that measure in the Se- 
nate, some of the speeches on Tuesday week 
would have been exquisitely droll. Those who 
uphold that bill, contend that Congress can 
exclude the judicial power from jurisdiction 
of any common-law suit whereby the Federal 
courts can interpret a tariff law or can say 
that its execution by the Executive has not 
If Con- 
gress can thus exclude the judicial power 
when the property of the citizen is to be taken 


been what the law has commanded, 


by taxes, Why not when his property is to be 
taken under any of the other powers com- 
All 
agree that a cllizen cannot be ‘deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law.” 


mitted to Congress by the Constitution? 


Protectionists insist that Congress can levy 
and collect any taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises which, in its opinion, the ‘‘ 
welfare ” 
cannot revise the opinion of Congress in 
regard to the taxing which the ‘ 


general 
requires, and the judicial power 


general wel- 


fare” requires. Concede ali that; but is a 
taxing enactment ‘‘due process of Jaw” 
which excludes the citizen, required to 


pay a tax thereunder, from contesting in 
court the right of the Executive to collect, 
under that taxing Jaw, the whole sum de- 


manded? It would be inconvenient and in 


tolerable for the judicial power to be per- 
mitted to stop, dy cujunction, the coilection 
of a tax which has the color of law, but 


can Congress prevent the Federal courts from 
by any sort of a suit, after the 
collection has been enforced, whether or not 
Can 
Congress enact that, under certain circum 
stances, the Executive shall have power to 


inquiring, 


the Executive has obeyed the law ? 


imprison an importer of consigned goods, 
and the judicial power shall not have power 
to try the question whether or not the Execu- 
tive has obeyed the law ” 

It will not avail to make moot-court 
cussions over the power of Congress to pre- 


dis- 


vent a taxpayer from suing a Federal tax- 
gatherer, however illegal the conduct of the 
latter. 
jurisdiction to the Federal courts in the 


The Constitution does not impart 


absence of a Congressional mandate, except- 
‘ affecting 
ministers and 
State shall 
Congress can prescribe the 
which the Supreme Court 
can exercise appellate jurisdiction. The 
‘‘inferior courts” have no jurisdiction 
whatever over any case till Congress gives it. 
Only the Federal circuit courts have now by 
law jurisdiction of suits by taxpayers against 
Federal Congress can take 
it all away, and the protectionists have shown 


ing in the single case of suits 
ambassadors, other public 
consuls, and those in which a 
be a party.” 
only cases in 


tax-gatherers, 
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they will, when ‘ protection” demands it | 


t 
The Federal courts are really very weak 
as against Congress, and in restraining ¢ 


gress from doing whatever bad thir it Wishes 





to do, provided the doing of the thing is not 
peremptorily forbidden by the Constitut 

The original Constitution says nothir 
about jury trials excepting forcrimes. Only 
the severe condemnation of the omission s¢ 
cured the seventh amendment, which the 
McKinley bill evades and nullifies by refus 
to taxpayers a suit ‘‘at common law,” it 
which alone a jury is required. How Senator 
Beck could have tolerated it is ine Xplicabl 
On the theory of the Me Kinley bi thre 
law can empower such executive officers 
as collectors of ports and = genera 
praisers to fine importers and = impris 
them for somethin said to have been dor 
in making an entry of merchandise, and 
the inculpated merchants beyond the pr 
tection of the courts, And yet, while all this 
is going on, or threatened, in Congress, 
Democrats and tariff-reformers are mute; or 
if not dumb, they protest feeblv, or, what is 
still more incomprehensible, 
measures, 

Apart from the existence of a power 
Congress to do what the McKinley 
proposes, Why should Congress seek to ex 
clude its own courts from trying, accord 
ing to the common law, the question whether 
or not the Executive has taken more money 
as taxes than Congress authorized ? And 
especially, why, if our Supreme Court rea 
be what we were last week told that it is 
Who has seen an answer to that inquiry 
What are the motive ) r in 
Windom, McKinley, Allison, Aldrich, Beck 


the Senate, and the House ‘ 








deny that the Executive has recently cojlect 
ed illegal rates and sums. The six-mi 
case confronts them. Inthe House the other 
day, Carlisie and McKinley each confess 
when proposing an immediate amendment of 


the hat-trimmings law, that the Treasury had 
levied taxes not permitted by Congress. Is 
it not odd that straightway Congress goes t 


work to prevent the judicial power f1 
trying any more similar questions Why 
so if our Supreme Court is really, as ex 
President Cleveland said, the ‘‘ light” of our 
Federal system and our Federal world 
What is behind the effort 

We have read the recent House debate 
most inade juat debate it was n tl M 
Kinley bill in order to discover; but in y 
Levying ad-valorem rates consists of 
tifying the article by th: Congress 


has prescribed, appraisi 





its classification in the tariff, ascertair 
applying the lawful rate, and figuring 
the total tax. It was said that as Congress 


had always excluded the jyua i pow 


from meddling with valu s co 
and should with name, classit 
and sum. The infere: s 


not compulsory No or sks 
cial meddling with values. And why s 
the McKinley bi 


power over “ales, an ino pow 


names, Classifications, sums, at 
which they depend ? If the Executive says 
woollen is worsted, or silver ore is 
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creeds, ambiguous subscription, and all that 
miserable feeling of being in a false position, 
so much of which has been revealed in the 
current debates. 

It is instructive to contrast the history of 
the Congregational Church, during the last 
twenty years, with that of the Presbyterian. 
The former has had its sharp theological dis 
cussions, It has seemed at times to be on 
the verge of disruption. But everything 
has been all the while open and in the light 
of day. Innovators have been beard, not 
suppressed. It has not been thought more 
important to keep up the rate of yearly 
ecclesiastical enlargement than to maintain 
the rights of free investigation and free 
speech Meanwhile, the Presbyterian Church 
has been looking down from its secure fort 
ress upon the troubles of its Congregational 
friends, devoutly thanking God that it was 
not as they, and boasting of its inaccessi- 
bility to change. Now that the occasion has 
come, the world sees a generation of Presby- 
terian laymen educated in ignorance of the 
real creed of the Church, and revolting at it, 
and Presbyterian elders and ministers who 
have gone through the form of subscribing 
to it, and promising to teach it, now in great 
numbers repudiating its most characteristic 
tenets. It appears thus that to check a 
theological debate really bound to come in 
the end, is like checking the measles: the 
disease simply takes a more acute and dan 
gerous turn. 

There is warning in all this for those who 
are given to the great schemes of compre 
hensive church union, so much in vogue to 
day. If churches can be brought to confess 
that their inherited theologies are too cum 
brous armor for modern warfare, to drop 
them each for itself, and to make the basis of 
membership in the separate denominations 
merely a desire to do all the good possible, 
then there is hope that the separate denomi 
nations can be brought into a union on the 
basis of desiring to do all the good possible. 
But if theology really has any vitality, it 
will not long be kept down by sentiment. 
Sentimental union without theological union 
simply leads to mutual distrust, uneasy con- 
sciences, and final rupture. 


POSITIVIST CHURCHES IN LONDON. 
Lonpon, January, 1890, 

Mr. Frepertc Harrison’s New Year’s ad- 
dress before the Positivist Society in Newton 
Hall, Fetter Lane, has led toa very pretty war 
of words. The Times of January 2 published 
a condensed report of the address, and then de- 
voted a leading article, a column long, to pour- 
ing contempt on Mr. Harrison and all his 
works. Mr. Harrison at once sent a brief let- 
ter to the Times, pointing out that its report of 
his address was ‘‘ incorrect,” and *' entirely al- 
tered the sense of much that he said.” Never- 
theless, the Spectator followed up the Times's 
attack with two bitter paragraphs, founded en- 
tirely on the report to which Mr. Harrison had 
already taken exception. This drew from Mr. 
Harrison a savage article which appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Of all actual journals 
but one,” he says, ‘‘ the Spectator is the most 
untruthful in matters of fact.” And of the 
Times's attack on him he asserts : 
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‘* I was fully prepared for it, for I knew the 
rancor of which I am the object for the part 
that [ took in enforcing the lesson of the Pigott 
forgeries. I am content to leave all decentand 
honorable men to judge between me and them. 
And I warn them, to begin with, that the pay- 
masters of Pigott deliberately publish to the 
world as his ‘own words,’ in inverted commas, 
words that a public speaker did not utter, and 
then proceed to palm off upon bim a pbrase 
which is a mere invention of the reporter.” 

It occurs to me that the echoes of this con- 
troversy having probably reached America, 
there may besome of vour readers who, though 
perfectly familiar with the Positivist doctrine 
and with the names and writings of its English 
champions, may yet be quite in the dark as to 
Newton Hall and the goings-on in that sanc- 
tum-sanctorum of Positivists; and that others 
of your readers may even be surprised to know 
that there is a sufficient body of ‘* professing ” 
Positivists to require a hall for public worship; 
for, according to my observation, the Oxford 
Don is by no means alone in his opinion who 
described the Positivist movement as consist- 
ing of ‘‘ three persons and no God.” 

The truth of the matter seems to be, how- 
ever, that Positivism has been making con- 
siderable progress in England during reeent 
years. At present there are at least three 
places in London alone where followers of 
Comte come together to celebrate the glories 
of Humanity, viz., the Church of Humanity, 
whose High Priest is Dr. Congreve ; Newton 
Hall, already referred to, where Mr. Frederic 
Harrison and Prof. Beesly are the presiding 
, and the meeting-place of the recently 
organized North London Positivist Society. 
This North London Society is an offshoot of 
the Newton Hall Society, and, being in direct 
sympathy with if, needs no further special men- 
tion. But, as regards the Church of Humanity 
and Newton Hall, it must be noted at once that 
they represent two different schools of Posi- 


spirits 


tivist doctrine and practice, and that there is 
already, to quote Mr. Harrison’s own piquant 
phrase, ‘‘ a definite bifurcation in those who 
profess the religion of Humanity.” 

On the one hand, there are those who hold 
with Dr. Congreve to the genuine original 
Comtean ceremonial, and who *‘ insist on put- 
ting into practice the entire scheme of Comte 
textually and immediately ”; and, on the other 
hand, there are certain more mcederate and less 
ecclesiastical spirits, likely Mr. Harrison and 
Prof. Beesly, who skrink from going the whole 
length of the Comtean ritual, and regard the 
development of strong social sympathies and 
the cultivation of the intellect as the immedi- 
ate duties of good Positivists. The profane 
outsider cannot but suspect that the repudia- 
tion of High-Church Comtean ritual by these 
latter Positivists is due rather to their keener 
sense of the ridiculous than to any other reason. 
But, however this may be, the judgment of 
the non-ritualists seems sanctioned by the re- 
sult: the Newton Hall school of Positivism cer- 
tainly has a far larger following than the 
Chureh of Humanity. It is also more closely 
in harmony with the French Positivist Society 
and with the teachings of the present ‘* Chief 
of Positivists,” M. Lafitte. Accordingly, this 
letter will henceforth concern itself solely with 
the Newton Hall branch of Positivism. 

The situation of Newton Hall in Fleur-de- 
Lis Court, Fetter Lane, is, despite the roman- 
tic name, distinctly unfortunate, and its exte- 
rior uninviting. But once you have toiled 
up the narrow flight of steps and entered the 
sacred precincts, you forget the unpleasant ap- 
proach, and realize that you are in an atmos 
phere where the highest intellectual ideals 
reign, The walls of the chapel-like Hall are 
adorned with busts of the greatest philosophers, 
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statesmen, and poets of allages. Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Julius Cassar, Charlemagne, Shak 
spere, Descartes are kept continually before the 
eyes of Positivists to remind them of the debt 
Humanity owes to its menof genius. In one 
corner of the Hall stands a small pipe-organ; 
to the right of this and behind what we may 
perbaps call the lectern, hangs a fine reproduc- 
tion of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, which at 
this time of the year is surrounded with a 
beautiful double wreath of white flowers and 
evergreens, Various legends from the works 
of Auguste Comte are inscribed on the walls 
‘Live Openly,” ‘* Live for Others,” ‘* The 
Foundation, Order,” ‘* The Principle, Love,” 
‘The End, Progress,” ‘* Family,” ‘* Country ” 
‘* Humanity.” 

The reguiar weekly meeting of the Positivists 
is held each Sunday afternoon from October to 
May inclusive. The meetings are open to the 
public, and there is usually a good sprinkling 
of strangers present; but the main body of the 
audience is made up of regular members of the 
Positivist Society. The exercises begin with 
the singing of a hymn; a very respectable 
choir of perbaps a score of young people 
musters behind the lectern and has been ¢rilled 
into a fair degree of efficiency. Loose sheets 
of paper containing the hymn are distributed 
through the audience, Positivist poetry not yet 
having assumed sufficient proportions to justi- 
fy abymnual. Some of the hymns have been 
fashioned, by dint of judicious alterations, out 
of old hymns by Anglican or Unitarian authors 
—Unitariavs preferred; others are the direct 
offspring of the Positivist muse. They are all 
marked by a certain constraint; ‘*‘ Humanity ” 
is rarely brought fairly and squarely into the 
metre, but is usually darkly referred to asa ‘‘ sa- 
cred presence” ora ‘‘ holy influence.” After the 
hymn there follows a reading from the ‘* Hebrew 
Scriptures” or some other accredited sacred 
book; and then the main discourse of the day is 
pronounced, This discourse is a lecture rather 
than a sermon—scientific, not ethical or horta- 
tory. The topics discussed are ordinarily his- 
torical, the general aim being to get a clear un- 
derstanding of the various stages through which 
the spirit of a great and glorious Humanity bas 
had to pass on its way to its present altitudes, 
During November a course of four lectures was 
delivered on ** The Age of Dante.” The lectures 
for the present month are on ‘ Irish History.” 
During February Mr. Harrison will discuss 
‘““Some Great Books of History,” and will 
sketch ‘*‘ A Scheme of Historical Reading ”; and 
during March Mr. Henry Ellis will consider 
four ‘‘Types of Historical Theory *—(1) The 
Theological: Bossuet; (2) The Revolution- 
ary: Condorcet; (3) The Theologico-Utili- 
tarian: De Maistre; and (‘‘the diapason 
closing full in man”) (4) The Positive: Au- 
guste Comte, (It may be noted, by the 
way, that your true Positivist never says sim- 


” 


ply Comte, the nasal monosyllable being quite 
insufficient to express his veneration for the 
great master; the full name Auguste Comte 
is always used.) Occasionally theoretical dis- 
courses on the nature and significance of the 
great movement in which Positivists are en- 
gaged, take the place of purely historical dis- 
sertations. During December, for example, 
Mr. Harrison gave four lectures entitled, ‘‘ The 
New Era,” ‘‘ The Conception of Humanity,” 
‘* Are Positivists Socialists ?” ‘* Are Positivists 
Democrats ?” Such, then, are the subjects on 
which the Positivist lecturer discourses each 
Sunday afternoon for perhaps three-quarters 
of anhour. At the en of the lecture a second 
hymn is sung, and the meeting breaks up. 
These Sunday meetings, however, by no 
means exhaust the activity of the Positivist 
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he asked Cardinal de Roban to resign his 
charge of Grand Almoner, and to go to one of 
his abbeys, the Chaise-Dieu in Auvergne, 

Mme. de Lamotte was thrown into prison, 
but she contrived six months afterwards to 
escape from La Salyétriére. Some people 
dared to say that Marie Antoinette helped her 
away, and denounced it as a proof of complici- 
ty. But swely if Marie Antoinette had been 
guilty of any connivance with Mme. de La 
motte, she would have preferred to bave her 
die in a prison, where she had no communica- 
tion with the outside world, than to see her at 
large, in London, where Mme. de Lamotie 
joined her infamous husband and wrote libels 
against the Queen, This wicked woman never 
returned to France (though Mirabeau asserted 
once that she bad made her appearance in 
Paris at the end of 1789). She livei in misery 
in London, changed ber name, and history 
loses trace of her Que rard, in his ‘ Superche 
ries LittGraires,’ says that she committed sui 
cide. M. de Lamotte lived in London on the 
money he procured from the uecklace, which 
had been pawned, in 1783, at a jeweller’s named 
Gray. We find him in Paris during the mas 
sacres of September, borne in triumph by the 
assassins. Ile only died in 1831; towards the 
end of his life he was in a state of great misery. 

Cagliostro was banished by the King and re- 
tired to London. He travelied in Switzerland 
and Italy, and bad the impudence to go to 
Rome, where he was put in prison, in virtue 
of the law against the masters and di:civles ot 
witchcraft. He died in 1791. As for Cardinal 
de Rohan, he became at first a’supporter of the 
Revolution, and was elected to the Constituent 
Assembiy. Was he nota‘ victim of despotism ”’¢ 
His views changed as soon as the Assembly con- 
fiscated the iands of the clergy. He becamean 
ardent enemy of the Revolution, retired to the 
principality which he had in Germany, gave men 
and money to the Prince de Condé, and helped 
the émigrés with the remainder of his reve 
nues, He resigned the bishopric of Strasbourg 
at the time of the Concordat, and died in 1509 
Unworthy of the great name which he bore, 
he isone of the meanest actors in the great 
Revolutionary struggle in France; abhorred by 
the Royalists and despised by the Republicans. 


Correspondence. 


THE ‘* PROTECTION” OF AMERICAN 
ART. 
To THE EpITtoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The admirers of the present system of 
taxation of art for the better protection of it 
from unhealthy competition, might like to ex- 
plain the following absurdity: The work of 
American artists being admitted free of duty, 
out of consideration for the artists’ pockets, the 
Government charges them $2.50 for the certiti- 
cate which is to prove their identity, and, what 
is worse, puts them tothe inconvenience—some 
times very great—of having to go to the near 
est American consul to make the declaration 
and take out the certificate, and all for the sake 
of getting a protection which is about as agree 
able as a cloak of sheet-iron on a cold day. A 
curious Case has just come to my knowledge 
which iliustrates luminously the utter want of 
common sense which pervades the tariff legis- 
lation of the U.S. A. 

A certain eminent wood-engraver, who is liv 
ing in Italy and working tor a well-known 
magazine, engraving pictures of the early 
ltalian masters in situ, and who is at the present 
moment working at a4 great distance from any 
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American consulate, is obliged, when he has 


finished his block and wishes to send it to the 
publishers, to go a day’s journey to get the 
certificate, and then must send the block by ex- 
press with a declaration that will satisfy the 
Custom-house that it is the work of an Ameri 
can artist, while, but for the system of protec- 
tion of his interests, he might send it by par- 
cels post at the expense of a small fraction of 
the present tax on his pocket, to say nothing of 
that on his time and patience; and the block is 
from a month to t'vo months on the way, when, 
if he were not protected, the unfortunate man 
could get it to the office in ten or twelve days. 
There is probably not another Government out 
of Asia capable of such utter imbecility as is 
involved in this arrangement for the protec- 
tion of men who beg to be relieved from pro- 
tection, and which gives the Consul an amount 
of unnecessary work, the artist a very great 
amount of unnecessary trouble and expense, 
and the publishers a great deal of inconvenience 
and all to raise a tax that is not wanted and 
which falls on the men who are protecied. 

The service of the parcels post which is in 
operation all over Europe is made impossible 
by our Custom-house regulations between the 
United States of America and the Old World, 
so that when I, as an American, wish to get 
from America an article which falis within 
the limits of the parcels post, lam obliged to 
have it sent by the tedious, expensive, and 
troublesome channel of the trans-European ex- 
press, instead of which I prefer to get the best 
English substitute for it, even if it costs a little 
more in the prime cost. We are an extremely 
clever people in the way cf contriving mea- 
sures for cutting off our noses for the sake of 
spiting our neighbors’ faces. 

Yours in the bonds of ignorance, W. 


Rome, January 22, 1890. 


MARCOZZVS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


To THE EprTorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Allow me respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the photographs that 
Marcozzi of 7 Piazza Durini has just taken of all 
the important pictures in the Poldi-Pezzoli col- 
lection. Tourists know how impossible it is for 
love or money to get good photographs of any 
pictures save the few favorites, They will be 
delighted with Marcozzi’s, which are perfect 
reproductions, rivalling Braun’s, and at a 
tenth of the latter’s prices. It is to be hoped 
that the saie of these photographs will be great 
enough to induce Marcozzi to undertake other 
collections. B. B. 


MILAN, January 19, 1890, 


THE LATE JOSEPH M. WELLS. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the death of Joseph Morrill Wells 
the architectural profession has suffered a 
grievous loss, That fame is not a measure of 
ability, was never more strikingly shown than 
inthe fact that to many, even among archi- 
tects, the news of his death was perhaps the 
tirst knowledge they had that he bad lived. 
Strong in his convictions, inflexible in main 
taining them, impenetrable on short acquaint- 
ance, but loyaland warm to those who had won 
the tavor of his friendship, never yielding the 
principles of his art to the demands of expe- 
ciency, nor wishing to force himself into pub- 
lic notice, he was content to work quietly with 
his friends in New York, where, in good-fel- 
lowship, fraternity, and mutual esteem, he led 


a peaceful and contented existence. Shortly 





before his last illness he said he did not expect, 
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and certainly didi not desire, any better oppor- 
tunities than his work of the last few years had 
afforded him. Simplicity and purity of design 
he was ever striving for. His work was as un- 
affected as himself. He was a respecter of 
good tradition, and originality for originality’s 
sake he abhorred. The common-sense sturdi- 
ness of his opinions and his terse manner of ex- 
pressing them show in the following remarks of 
his, which I am able to quote literally: 

‘* Tf you have a desire to make a good piece 
of architecture, be sure and use as small a num- 
ber of materials as possible (one best of all, 
even should it be nothing but mud). No more 
curds and whey.” Depioring the tendency, in 
much of modern design, to mere prettiness at 
the expense of form and proportion, which he 
considered essential and fundamental factors 
of good work, be maintained that ‘‘architec- 
ture does not depend on the color of briek, or 
size of joints, or texture of stone or terracot- 
ta. Nearly all buildings are compromised from 
this cause.” The truth of thisneeds no demon- 
stration. His enthusiasm and interest were by 
no means confined to his profession. Speaking 
of a young architect of his acquaintance, he 
once said: ‘‘ X-——, I think, ought to develop 
into something. But this is an obscure sub- 
ject. A new architect is always a surpriseand 
drops down from the skies. If he designed as 
well as he plays base-bail, he would already be 
at the top of the profession.” 

The interval Letween his Boston career and 
that in New York he gave to a diligent and 
exnaustive study of Italian Renaissance;. and 
by making careful drawings of the Farnese 
and the Cancellaria palaces and others, he 
cultivated an intimate acquaintance with 
them, even to the minutest detail. It is safe to 
say that few architects knew and understood 
Renaissance as Wells did. Would there were 
more in the profession willing to study as 
patiently, and with the 
understanding 





pacity to study as 





, as he; and, having so stu- 
died, able to express the result of their studies 
in their practice! It is not enough to have 
principles: we must know what to do with 
them when we havethem, Wells knew. 

W. E: C. 


CAMBRIDGE, February 8, 1890. 


SHELLEY'S SKYLARK, 
To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: Prof. Corson, in his letter on Browning 
(in the Nation of January 9, 1500), quotes the 
great poet’s Opinion upon the now famous *‘ un- 
bodied joy ” of Sbelley’s ‘‘ Skylark.” Accord- 
ing to Browning, ‘‘unbodied” is ‘** nonsense” 
in this connection. Whetber it be indeed non- 
sense or not, the Harvard MS. of Shelley shows 
conclusively that Shelley at any rate wrote it. 
And as Shelley was not acareless user of words, 
it remains for his readers to justify him. May 
I make an attempt—namely, by indicating the 
steps by which Shelley, we may conjecture, was 
led to this peculiar form / 

Spenser, in his ‘‘ Shepherd's Calendar,” No- 
vember, line 166, writes thus ef the subject of 
his dirge: 


** She hath the bonds broke of eternall night, 
her souw.e unbodied of the burdenous corpse 


Spenser uses here the word ‘‘ corpse,” as fre- 
quently, for body in general. And the prefix 
un- is scarcely the negative ; rather it is the 
English equivalent of the German ent-, and 
‘*unbodied”’ is the same as our modern ** dis- 
embodied.” The soul of the risen Dido has 
shaken off the load of the body. 

Just before Shelley wrote his ‘*Skylark,” 
Byron had said in his ‘* Manfred,” act i., 
scene 2; 
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the President would not appoint until the 
Senators could agree, and he did not wish to 
interfere, as il Was a Senatorial appointment. 
1 said to the Secretary that the President had 
taken itupon himseit toappoint Mr. Hay Dis- 
trict Attorney without the Senators agreeing, 
and to even the thing up he ought to appoint 
Capt. Danahower. 

*{kepttrack of the matter by calling at 
Mr. byrnes’s office, and a few days after was 
told by the appointmenc clerk that the Presi 
dent had sent over that day for the ‘ briefs’ in 
the Minnesota Collector’s case. I asked if he 
supposed I could get to see the President that 
day, and he said as it was Cabinet day he 
thought not. I then went to Gen. Bacheler, 
First Assistant Secretary, who I was told would 
take an interest in the ‘old soldiers,’ 1 laid 
the case before him in as strong terms as | 
could. I told him that the Republicans of Min 
nesota were getting mad to see the Democrats 
holding down the best offices under a Republi 
can administration, and they were getting 
d——-n mad, and I was one of them. Mr. 
Bacheler said: ‘ You yo right to the Fresident 
and talk to him as you have to me.” From 
there I went to Gen. Mason, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and told him the situation 
of things as to appointment of Collector for 
Minnesota. He said it was a matter of the 
Secretary’s. f[ told him that the Secretary 
had said to me that he did not wish to inter 
fere, upon which the Commissioner remarked, 
‘If the Secretary will intimate that to me, | 
will settle the matter in short order.’ 

‘*The next day I called on the President, sent 
in my card, and was ushered into his presence 
He met me with extended hand, and, as I 
wanted to get on the soft side of him, if possi- 
ble, 1 introduced myself as a comrade who bad 
served with him inthe Army of the Cumber 
land. I saw at once he was bound to be as cold 
as the St. Paul ice palace, I said that I had 
called on a business matter, in bebalf of the old 
soldiers of Minnesota, who wanted Capt. Dana- 
hower appointed Collector of Internal Revenue 
of Minnesota, and J wished he would move in 
the matter at once, as the Republicans of our 
State were getting impatient. He said, in sub 
stance, this; ‘ You are not supposed to under- 
stand the difficulties we have to labor under 
and the pressure brought to bear. Within the 
last twenty-four hours some forty letters and 
telegrams have come in asking for a new man 
It is thought a Scandinavian ought to be ap- 
pointed to thatoflice’ J did feel somewhat hot, 
and said: ‘If such men as Capt. Danahower, 
who rendered the country the service he did 
from 1861 to 1865, must be turned down for a 
Scandinavian just because he is a Scandina 
vian, then it is time we knew it.’ I turnedand 
left him without further remarks, and came 
across Secretary Blaine in the room below, 
who, it appeared, had heard my conversation 
with the President, for he asked, ‘ What were 
you and the President having such a racket 
about ?°” 


In all this graphic recital it is hard to know 
whom to pity most—foot-sore and heart-sick 
Capt. Reed; Capt. Danahower turned down, it 
is to be feared, in spite of his record, for a new 
man; the two Minnesota Senators standing be- 
tween the cross-fire of ‘old soldiers” and 
Scandinavians; the various Cabinet officers and 
other public servants vainly trying to snatch a 
few moments for their ofticial duties between 
the invasions of office-hunters; President Har- 
rison with his forty letters and telegrams in 
twenty-four hours; or the people of the United 
States. ee sg 

St. Pavut, February 2, 1890. 


ARE WE IN NEED OF A NAVY THAT 
SHALL “SWEEP THE SEAS"? 
To THE Epitor oF THE NatTION : 

FRIEND: In aspeech, made a few days ago by 
William E. Gladstone, at the old town of Ches 
ter, not far from his hume at Hawarden, sur- 
prise and regret were expressed that this Re- 
public—turning aside from its traditions of the 
past—should of late have embarked upon the 
policy of building up and burdening itself with 
a great navy, according to the bad way of the 
old European nationalities. From one who, 
when he was leader of the party in power in 





e 

The Nation. 
England, deliberately withdrew from a war 
(that of the Transvaal) which he was convinced 
had been unjustly undertaken, this observation 
upon the mistaken and dangerous policy—as 
he conceives it to be—which we have entered 
upon, comes with a good grace, and may be 
freely accepted as proffered in all sincerity 
and as dictated by a pure purpose of helpful- 
ness. It is the language of wisdom, large ex- 
perience, and common sense, and I feel assured 
that our people wouid do well to heed its 
friendly intimations. 

Only about two years have elapsed, I be- 
lieve, since a highly respectable delegation 
came hither from Great Britain, bearers of a 
memorial signed by between two and three 
hundred members of Parliament, commending 
to our President and Congress and the Ameri- 
can people generally the desirability of enter- 
ing into a definite treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two countries. Since then there has 
more than one international dispute been 
peaceably adjusted by the good oftices of arbi- 
trators. So that, since the beginning of the 
century, as we are told, not less than sixty 
cases of disagreement have been amicably set- 
tled. With such a record before us, pointing 
the way to the happy disposition of all inter- 
national disputes, how is it that we are sud- 
denly awaking to the discovery that we are 
practically defenceless, and that the imme- 
diate creation and equipment of a powerful 
navy, second to nove in the world, is an im- 
perative necessity ? 

Then there is the calling together of the dele- 
gates from allthe American republics, a widely 
published purpose of which gathering is to for- 
mulate a plan for the prevention of all wars be- 
tween the States represented, by entering into 
an agreement to submit all cases in dispute, 
not otherwise adjustable, to arbitration. This 
clause in Secretary Blaine’s address of welcome 
to the delegates certainly reads well: ‘* We be- 
lieve that friendship, crowned with candor and 
maintained with good faith, will remove from 
American States the necessity of guarding 
bouudary lines between themselves with forti 
fications and military foree.” Now, that has 
the sound of having been written with *‘ can- 
dor,” and framed in ** good faith,” and there is 
not apparent any reason why we should ‘‘ read 
between the lines.” Were there the remotest 
reason for believing this to be so, the Spanish- 
American delegates now at the national capi- 
tal would straightway gather together their 
impedimentu, and report at the capitals of 
their respective republics with the greatest ce- 
lerity. Obviously, the great clamor for navy 
preparation which has arisen at Washington, 
and is seconded in some other quarters, does 
not contemplate anything of aggressiveness in 
connection with our sister republics of this con- 
tinent. 

Well, then, what have we done, or what are 
we about todo, that all this haste for providing 
ourselves with an irresistible fleet of war-ships, 
monitors, dynamite - cruisers, torpedo - boats, 
ete., is deemed to be urgently necessary? We 
do not propose to quarrel with any of our 
neighbors all the way down the west Atlantic 
and east Pacific seaboaras to the mingling of 
the waters at the Straits of Magellan—a water- 
way that a few years ago was declared by 
Chili and the Argentine Confederation to be 
neutral, and upon the shores of which the for- 
tifications of neither nation, nor of any other 
nation, were ever to be erected. And as re- 
gards England, France, Germany, and the 
other European Powers, is there any reason 
why our reciprocal intentions and bebavior 
should not be attended with as much ‘ friend- 
“candor,” and ‘good faith” as our in- 


ship,” 
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terecourse with the States of Mexico and the 
several republics of South America? At any 
rate, would it not be wise on our part, and re 
assuring and helpful to the nationalities on the 
other side of the Atlantic, burdened as they are 
with the accumulated charges for past wars, and 
of a state of preparation for possible impend- 
ing conflicts almost equal to the cost of war 
itself, to worry along about as we have in 
the past, to deal openly and justly with our 
neighbors and acquaintances, whether they be 
Spanish-American, European, or Mongolian, 
and so make it apparent that friendsbip, can 
dor, and good faith are a better defence than 
a big standing army, elaborate coast defences, 
and a navy that is warranted to ‘‘sweep the 
seas” ¢ Josian W. LEEDs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE INVESTIGATOR AS TEACHER. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NarTION : 

Sir: In the discussion on the subject of teach 
ing in colieges and universities, your corre- 
spondents have ignored (or, at least, have not 
clearly stated) the purpose of the so-called 
higher education, namely, the training of the 
judgment. A teacher, to be competent from 
this point of view, must have learned to exer- 
cise bisown judgment. This is only possible 
when he has investigated some subject for him- 
se]f—that is, when he has learned to form an in- 
dependent opinion based upon bis persona! ob- 
servations and experiments. Our opinions in 
practical every-day life are not considered of 
much importance until we have had experience 
upon which to found our opinions. In the great 
realm of apparently conflicting facts in the lite- 
rary and scientific world, a clear and independ- 
ent judgment is a necessity, if we are to gain 
lasting benefit from college or university train- 
ing. Mere facts are soon forgotten, and are of 
little use unless we know tbe relation between 
them. Facility in forming an independent opi- 
nion is also that which gives an educated man 
the advantage over an uneducated one, even 
though he begin his career later than the latter. 

It is true that an original investigator is often 
a poor teacher, and sometimes so fully absorb- 
ed in his own specialty that the student learns 
little from him aside from this specialty and 
how he has come to this or that conclusion in 
acertain line of work. On the other band, a 
student learns from a teacher who is not him- 
self constantly learning new facts and exercis- 
ing his judgment in new questions, more facts, 
perhaps, but not how to use them. 

The question being agitated in your columns 
has already been discussed in Germany, and 
when a new position is to be filled, the qualities 
of the candidate as a teacher and as an original 
investigator are both carefully weighed. From 
thirty to forty years ago the experiment was 
made of filling teachers’ positions with those 
who were most successful in the reproduction 
of others’ ideas; but the result was not satisfac- 
tory, and at present it is customary to elect 
such men to professorships as have become pro- 
minent through their original investigations. 
Students who have spent years in study under 
the direction of those who only reproduce the 
ideas of others, find that when they come 
to compete with those who have studied with 
original workers, they have missed the most 
important part of an education—the habit of 
forming an independent opinion, A. i. G. 

ZuricnH, January 24, 1890. 


A DIFFERENCE IN GERMAN AND AME- 
RICAN UNIVERSITY METHODS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: One of the chief factors in the advance- 
ment of scientific knowledge in Germany is 
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The Railroad, Telegraph, and Steamship 
Builders’ Directory, issued annually by the 
tailway Directory Company of this city, comes 
to us with its second number. It occupies a 
field of its own, and has an obvious value for 
its special patrons, The print is very good. 

For another class—yet not wholly distinet— 
has been devised the * Route and Reference 
Book of the United States and Canada,’ for 
the use of commercial travellers, merchants, 
and others (New York: Gibb Bros. & Moran). 
It is a sort of handy gazetteer, with maps and 
the needful local statistics as to trade Not 
only is the distance between stations indicated 
on the maps, but the fare to the chief places. 
The editor justly observes that many of the 
features of this publication will serve the tour- 
ist for pleasure as well as the traveller for busi- 
ness. ‘lhe design seems very well carried out. 

‘The Land and the Community’ is the title 
of a small book by the Rev, S. W. Thackeray, 
M.A., LL.D. (D. Appleton & Co.). 


of the author’s argument consists of two as- 


‘The basis 
sumptions—one, that the squalid civilization of 
*; the 
other, that political economy ‘ has declared 


the early clan was “politically perfect 


that private property in land is fundamentaily 
wrong and unjust in principle.” There is no- 
thing that deserves notice in the book ; but the 
introduction, which is furnished by Henry 
George, contains a delightiul passage wherein 
it is graciously intimated that he may be per- 
suaded to exempt the estates of the Church and 
the institutions of learning from confiscation— 
provided the clergy and the professors will em- 
brace his theories, The Koran or the sword ! 
A recent number in the ‘*S Questions of the 
Day ” series, published by the Putnams, is en- 
titled * Monopolies and the People.’ 'The au- 
thor, Mr. Charles Whiting 


the various kinds of monopoly, which are ex- 


jaker, points out 
tremely numerous under his detinition, and 
shows that, under the modern conditions of 
competition, such monopolies are unavoidable. 
Their evils, in his view, might be checked by 
combining governme ntal regulation with pri- 
vate management, and a ‘** practical plan” of 
One of the 
which such a plan would encounter would be, 
in our judgment, the Constitution of the 
United States; others would be found in the 
constitution of human nature, 


control is submitted. obstacles 


But as the ap- 
plication of the remedy is *o be postponed un- 
til ** all good men and true join hands 
to put only men of wisdom and honor in places 
of public trust,” there will be ample time to 
smooth the road. While the author exagge- 
rates the evil results of so-called monopolies, 
his tone is far more moderate than that of 
most of the writers who have favored the pub- 
lic with their speculations upon these subjects, 
As he proposes no general confiscation, he can- 
not expect to obtain much popularity. 

The publishers of Babyhood have begun to 
give fresh currency to much good matter hid 
away in the bound volumes of that excellent 
periodical, Hence a pretty little series of Nur- 
sery Health Tracts, on scarlet fever, diet for 
teeth, 
** card cata- 


young children, diptheria, and sound 
The mother can make these into a 
logue” for ready reference 

Living 
Edward Roth) advances 


The ‘Complete Index to Littell’s 
Age’ (Philadelphia: 
another stage in the department of 
(France—United States). 


The Essex Institute Historical Collections for 


History 


July-September, 188s, is 


mainly  oecupied 
with the part taken by Essex County, Mass., in 
the organization and settlement of the North 
west Territory—and no mean part, as all the 
world knows. Seven of the nine names most 


conspicuously associated with the passageof the 





The 


Northwest ‘*belong distinctively” 
to that little bitof territory. ‘The editing con- 
sists of extracts from well-known and authori- 


Nation. 


Ordinance 


tative sources, without comment, but not with- 
out notes, 

Strange as it may seem, statistics show that 
there are 153 villages in Massachusetts quite 


without town libraries. On Wednesday, Janu 


ary 29, a meeting of ladies and gentlemen was | 


held in Boston, at the house of Mrs. Phillips, to 
confer as to the best methods of improving this 
Francis A. 
Walker presided, and letters expressing cordial 


surprising state of things. Gen, 
sympathy in the work were read from James 
Russell Lowell and George W. Cable. Inte- 
resting remarks were made by many persons, 
in several cases relating to their own experience 
of starting libraries in small places. It was 
unanimously agreed that the effort should be 
made as far as possible from within, by the 
that extraneous aid 

Among the speak- 


people themselves, and 
shou!d not be too obvious. 
ers were Judge Chamberlain, Prof. Palmer, 
and Mr. Green of Worcester. A committee 
was appointed which will report later upon the 
work laid out. 

The Library Journal for January announces 
the withdrawal of Mr. R. R. Bowker from the 
co-editorship with Mr. C, A. Cutter, his place 
being taken by Mr. Paul Leicester Ford. It 
begins, with an account of the library of the 
United States Geological Survey, a series of 
papers relating to special collections ; and _ re- 
ference is made to a scheme for the extension 
of the card catalogue so as to indicate such col- 
lections, or important books, not accessible in 
any given library. The editor has hopes that 
in 1900 a great Catalogue of American Books 
of the Nineteenth Century can be undertaken, 
‘* providing the final basis for American trade 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher’s ‘ Index to 
Literature’ (i. e., books of essays, 


bibliography.” 
General 
travels, biograpliy, ete.) is well advanced tor 
publication in or soon after 1891. 

A plate by Cruikshank, in the Studio for Feb- 
ruary 1, surpasses the other iliustrations in in- 
terest in three particulars: it has never before 
been published, it was an essay of a title-page 
for the ‘ Sketches by Boz,’ and it is a sample of 
the ** process work” of 1856, the invention of 
Charles Louis Schonberg. The account of this 
autographic lithographie ‘* etching in relief ” 
(if the phrase is tolerable) is by Mr. James 
Schonberg, presumably a descendant of the in- 
ventor. 

The Boston Transatlantic, with its customary 
enterprise, furnishes its readers, in its issue of 
February 1, with a portrait of Francois Coppée 
and a translation of his drama *‘ Le Pater,” in- 
terdicted by the 
mersholm” is continued, 

M. Octave Uzanne’s Le Livre Moderne isa 
typographical success. 


censorship. Ibsen’s ‘ Ros- 


The specimen number 
before us expressly omits the gravures hors 
texte sur papier d’épreuves, and of these we 
cannot speak. ‘* Hodiernus non hesternus” is 
the motto; but yesterday claims its rights in 
areminiscential sketch of the late Champfleury, 
with three capital caricatures. (‘‘ We musi be- 
said a bibliophile on 
hearing of the death of this collector, whose 


gin to save our pennies,” 


precious things must ere long come under the 
hammer), Backward-looking might also be 
thought the head-piece to page 1 of a January 
magazine, showing a Bacchanalian perform- 
ance libertate decembri, There are some in- 
formal book notices, some reports of sales, and 
a variety of matter intentionaliy unsubstan- 
tial. 

A somewhat despondent view of the tenden- 
cy to conflict among our manifold jurisdictions 


is taken by Mr. Wm. M. Meigs in Nos. 24 and 


| 
25 of vol. 29 of the 





[Number 128; 


Central Law Journal 
Many years ago the Supreme Court of the 
United States took the position that in cases in 
volving *‘ general principles of jurisprudence’ 
they would not hold themselves bound to follow 
the law of the State in which the case arose. Th: 
lower Federal courts have naturally followed 
this precedent, and Mr. Meigs cites cases show 
ing that some State courts have taken similar 
action, and refused toapply the lex loci contra 
tus. ‘The disastrous results of such a practice, 
should it become generally adopted, are obvi 
ous; but it scarcely seems to us that the ten 
dency ismarked enough to cause present alarm 
It is perhaps well, however, that attention 
should be directed toit. Mr. Meigs states the 
rule of Federal deci-ions in citizenship cases to 
be that Federal courts will apply the law of the 
proper State, except: (1) = 


where ‘* general prin- 


ciples are controlling; (2) where the meaning 
of a written instrument is involved and the 
State court has not settled it; (8) where recent 
State decisions overrule prior ones in force 
when the contract was made; and 4) where 
there is no State ruling to follow, 

*Troldt6j’ (Troil Stories), now in course o 
publication by Ernst Bojesen of Copenhagen, 
is without doubt the most artistic Scandina 
vian book of the season. The first number 
appeared in December, and the whole will form 
ten monthly parts. The text, which consists 
of both prose and verse, is by Holger Drach 
mann, the subjects being taken from the popu 
lar superstitions of the present day. A spe 
cial feature of the first two numbers is the 
illustrations, which will consist of woodcuts and 
full-page phetogravures by well-known Danish 
artists. The price for the whole work will be 
between sixteen and eighteen kroner (say five 
dollars), and subscriptions may be sent to any 
Danish publisher. 

The results of the double expedition sent by 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London to 
observe the total solar eclipse of December 22 
Clouds 
prevented Mr. Taylor in West Africa from 
taking even a single photograph ; while the 
fears of Father Perry’s friends, caused by the 


have been disastrous in both cases. 


delay in receiving his report, are but tco sadly 
confirmed in the melancholy news of his death, 
from dysentery, December 27. The weather at 
the Salut Isles, off French Guiana, where he 
was stationed, was but moderately good. Suc- 
cessful exposures were made with the Abney 
four-inch lens, but the development was not 
carried out. 
obtained with the twenty-inch mirror, but these, 


Successful photographs were also 
again, were not developed. Father Perry has 
been a member of more astronomical expedi- 
and he wasal- 
ways a cheerful sufferer in the cause of science 
Of the climate encountered by the other Eng- 
lish expedition, Mr. Tay!or seems not at all 
enamoured, writing of the stifling heat—S’ in 
his cabin at night off 


tions than any man now living 


Be 


Bonny, at one of the 
mouths of the Niger. He had a pleasant inter- 
view with Commander Pullen, who was deter 
mining the latitude and longitude of Bonny, 
although he had suffered from the coast fever 
severely, His sad death occurred before Mr. 
At the mouth of 
country was found to be open, hilly. and plea- 
Mr. Taylor himself had an attack of the 
fever, of which he speaks as ‘simply awful.’ 


Tayior left. the Congo the 


sant. 
Temperature in the sun at Loanda was 155°, 
90° inthe shade, The English and American 
parties were established nearer one another than 
The health of our 
expedition ou the Jensacola seems to have 


was at first contemplated. 


been uniformly zood and without a touch of 


the fever, 


Several interesting papers were read at the 
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rities who always attend private views. But 
the very different crowd which fills the Mu 
seum on bank holidays, helps one to form sc m2 
idea of the numbers who would always have 
visited it oftener had they had the chance now 
to be given them. It is worth recording that 
this evening opening of the British Museum 
was carried through Parliament by Mr. Her- 
nard Molloy, one of the Irish members who are 
supposed to know no policy save that of ob 
struction, tocare for no part of the United 
Kingdom save Ireland, and to strive to benefit 
no one but themselves. 


Oxford loses a man of much promise in the 
death of Canon Aubrey L. Moore. He has 
been tutor of several colleges and lecturer in 
ecclesiastical history as deputy for Prof. 
Bright. During the last year, we believe, he 
was appointed Dean of Divinity at Magdalen 
and honorary Canon of Christ Church. Out- 
side the University he was best known through 
his volume of reprinted essays and reviews, 
‘Science and the Faith,’ which was published 
abouta year ago, and by an essay in the recent 
book, ‘ Lux Mundi.’ Canon Moore belonged 
to what we suppose is the latest ‘‘school” in 
the English Church, the liberal Catholics, as per- 
haps they may becalled, This school retains its 
faith in the doctrine of the Incarnation, while 
it accepts unhesitatingly and fully the results 
of late Biblical criticism and the teachings of 
modern science. Canon Moore died at Oxford 
on the 17th of January, a victim of the Russian 
influenza, or grip. He was about forty-one 
years of age. 


—A triple number of the Johns Ho; kins 
University historical publications is devoted to 
‘* Federal Government in Canada,” by Dr. 
John G, Bourinot, the author of several works 
upon Canadian institutions. As we understand 
it, Johns Hopkins University has bad nothing 
to do with the work except to publish it; the 
matter consisting of four lectures delivered at 
Trinity University, Toronto. Students of gov- 
ernmental institutions will find here a very 
lucid and instructive treatment of the Consti- 
tution of the Dominion of Canada, which, asa 
federal constitution, differs principally from 
our own in that powers not specifically re- 
served to the provinces are exercised by the 
general Governmept. The book will be found 
a useful complement to Prof. Bryce’s ‘ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,’ and will take permanent 
rapk as a constitutional manual. The style is 
noticeable for its smoothness. Those who are 
sceptical as to ‘* what's in a name” may peruse 
with profit the following anecdote, which we 
quote without comment: 


‘* We have it on the best authority that in 
1866 67 ibe question arose, during a confer- 
ence between the Canadian delegates and the 
imperial auihorities, what name should be 
given to the confederation of the provinces, 
and it was first proposed that it should be 
called ‘The Kingdom of Canada’; but it is 
said that the Earl of Carnarvon, then Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, thought such a 
de-ignation inadvisable, chiefly on tne ground 
that it would be probably objectionable to the 
Government of the United States, which had 
80 recently expressed its disapprobation of the 
attempt of the Emyeror Napoleon to establish 
an imperial European dynasty in Mexico 
. « «. The Canadian delegates made due 
allowance for the delicacy of the sentiments of 
the Minister, and agreed, as a compromise, to 
the less ambitious title, ‘ Dominion of Canada’ 
—a designation recalling that ‘Old Dominion’ 
named by Raleigh in honor of the Virgin 
(Jueen.”’ 


—Recent methods and progress in the study 
of palwograpby are illustrated in the brochure 
by T. W. Allen, entitled ‘ Notes on Abbrevia- 
tions in Greek Manuscripts’ (Oxford: Claren 
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tains forty pages of explanatory matter and 
eleven pages of facsimiles, beautifully executed 
by photolithography. The examples are partly 
the result of a tour of research in France and 
Italy, Lut are mostly seiected from manuscripts 
in the Bodleian and the British Museum. They 
supplement, and, to a certain extent, correct, 
the works of Gardthausen and Lehmann, be- 
ing based on actual study of the originals, and 
not upon facsimiles, from which, as Graux and 
Vitelli have pointed out, it is impossible to 
arrive at tiustworthy general conclusions. 
Highly interesting and curious is the series of 
forms presented for dpa, yap, elvar, and éorat, 
arranged to show their chronological develop 
ment, Some new and valuable types are given 
of rapa and xara, not found in Lehmann or Vi- 
telli, and full examples of syllables beginning 
with 7, Explanations are offered of the genesis 
of the symbols for eis, obv, irep, and tne. A use- 
fulsummary is added of the tachygraphic usage 
of the Grotta Ferrata school. San Nilo, the 
founder of this monastery, between Frascati 
and San Marino, on the lower slopes of the 
Alban Hills, established at the close of the 
tenth century a style of writing which per- 
sisted till the twelfth century, and the charac- 
teristics of which may be traced in some 
now widely scattered manuscripts. Some notes 
of special study of the Biblioteca Angelica at 
Rome are promised by Mr. Allen in the C/as- 
sical Review. We learn, also, that he has just 
been appointed by the Delegates of the Claren 
don Press to examine and report on the Greek 
MSS. in the various libraries of Europe. 


ALBERT DURER. 

Literary Remains of Albrecht Diirer. By 
William Martin Conway, sometime Roscoe 
Professor of Art in University College, Liver- 
pool, Victoria University. With Transcripts 
from the British Museum Manuscripts, and 
Notes upon them, by Lina Eckenstein. Cam.- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1889. 

Tuts book was well worth writing. Diirer is, 

unquesvionably, one of the dozen great artists 

of modern. times, vet of all the great artists 
that ever lived he is perhaps the least specifi- 
cally artistic in temper. A man who became, 
not mere’y a painter, but one of the greatest 
of painters, yet of whom it may be said that 
the painter in him was the smallest part of 
him, is certainly worthy of careful study asa 
curiosity of buman nature, if for nothing else. 
His artistic productions have been s‘udied 
again and again, and are likely to be studied 
while the world lasts. This book is a most 
thorough and conscientious study of bis writ- 
ings. Every scrap of them that has been pre- 
served to us seems to have been deciphered— 
letters and journals and notes written upon the 
margins of drawings, as well as his professed 
treatises upon art and engineering—and the 
whole collated and compared with scrupulous 
care in the effort to throw some new light upon 
his nature, bis ideas, and his methods of work, 

The result is almost altogether admirable. Bar- 

ring a certain singularity of style, especially in 

the opening chapters, We kave no fault to find 
with it. The bulk of the book is made up of 
direct translation of Diirer himself, and what 

little archaism is here to be found gives only a 

pleasant old-time flavor to the language quite 

in harmony with the matter. Chapters iti. to 

ix. inclusive are almost entirely composed of 

Diirer’s letters and journals, which are, appa- 

rently, given in full; the four later chapters 

deal with his published works, of which, of 
course, only extracts are given, and with his 
preparatory notes and studies for them, 





don Press; New York: Macmillan). It con- 


Too great praise cannot be given to the in- 








dustry with which this mass of material has 
been studied, or to the intelligence with which 
it is set forth. Painstaking reference is made 
in all cases to the whereabouts of the original 
manuscript, and abundant provision made for 
those who desire to consult it, and the trans- 
lation is in many cases supplemented by a 
transcription of the original. Some idea of 
the kind and amount of laber involved may be 
formed from a note onthe British Museum 
manuscripts on p. 168, part of which we quote: 

‘*The leaves and bits of paper, it must be 
understood, are not arranged at all, either ac- 
cording to date, subject, or even size. The 
leaves which contain a single consecutive draft 
of oneof Durer’s most interesting passages, and 
which should, of course, follow one another, 
are scattered through two volumes (iv. 68, 77, 
76, and iti. 15). Two other leaves, with 
sections of wide and narrow-angled church 
roofs, drawn doubtless originally on a single 
sheet of paper, side by side for comparison, 
are sundered by no fewer than a hundred 
leaves (iv. 147 and 45).” 

This note may also serve as an instance of 
the scrupulous accuracy of reference which 
characterizes the volume. The result of it all 
isan aid to the study of Diirer, for the gene- 
ral public, second only to the engraved plates 
of the artist himself. And here we take leave 
of Mr. Conway, and devote the rest of our re- 
view to the singular genius he celebrates. 

Albrecht Diirer was born on the 21st of May, 
1471, and died on the 6th of April, 1528. His 
life therefore covered the flowering time of 
the Italian Renaissance, and be outlived 
Raphael eight years. Titian and Giorgicne he 
may have known. On the other hand, we 
know that he met Quentin Matsys (who was 
about eleven years his senior) at Antwerp. 
With Holbein he represents about all there is 
of the Renaissance in Germany, but Holbein 
was his junior by twenty-four years. The 
mere names and dates show how slowly the 
Renaissance crept northward, but Diirer’s 
work shows it better still. M., Edouard Fétis, 
in his Catalogue of the Royal Museum at 
Brussels, fixes the line of demarcation between 
the primitive scbools and the modern more 
than a hundred years later in the north than 
in Italy, and places Holbein himself among 
the primitives, Whether or not he belongs in 
this category, Durer certainly does, yet, in 
many ways, Diirer was the Renaissance in- 
carnate, 

His writings, as here arranged, show him to 
us successively from several points of view. 
First, we have the man Diirer, the burgher of 
Niirnberg, steady, hard-working, honest, care- 
ful of bis pfennigs, sharp at a bargain, rather 
fretful and discontented in disposition, and a 
trifle vain, knowing his merit and not averse 
to speaking of it, a pious son, but a not parti- 
cularly loving husband. His letters to Jacob 
Helier about the famous altar-piece be painted 
for him are almost comic in their insistent 
effort to screw an extra hundred florins from 
his unwiliing patron. He returns to the charge 
again and again, tells him that he has used 
‘none but the best colors he could get,” and 
painted upon it more than twenty-four 
florins’ worth of them.” In another letter it 
becomes ‘‘ twenty-five florins’ worth of ultra- 
marine” alone. He will never undertake such 
a job again for double the money, and even at 
the extra price he will be out of pocket by the 
bargain, Finally (and this is often repeated), 
he is already offered more for the picture than 
he asks, which, he goes on, ‘‘ would have done 
very nicely for me had I not preferred to please 
and serve you by sending you the picture. 
For | value the keeping of your friendship 
at more than 100 florins. J would also rather 
have this painting at Frankfurt than anywhere 
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to be observed. We suspect, however, that | and one of his drawings of a nude man drawn | ! 
Mr. Conway makes more of them than neces within a circle and a squat eems to hav | ‘ ‘ 
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illustrations of the Apocalypse, he does no | men were thus manifold, and it is interesting | is 
more than did many medieval artists whose | to know that the German may have come, i: Rut 


Catholicism has never been questioned. His | directly, under the influence f the great | n t, | sinter « , 
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ever high placed in this world, will have due | that it alone is greater than the many reser that 
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full of ridicule of the vices and abuses of the | German with the German reverence for f t very , “ 

clergy long before the doctrines of Romanism Durer’s theory on the measure: t \ 

were questioned. Later, indeed, Direr seems | human body was peculiar and merits s ty t - 

to have fallen much under the influence of | attention. It was, briefly, that as every it aint is 

Luther, and to have been deeply stirred by re vidual varies from the typical man & WAY : : . 

ligious thought. There are passages in his | peculiar to himself, these | lliar variations ny w 

writings which may fairly be called mystical, | will, in an infinite series « sul nts ‘ \ 
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zealot. Such is his famous apostrophe to | will be disengaged. His il man wasas . . ‘ 
Erasmus: ‘* Oh, Erasmus of Rotterdam, where | of composite photograph of all existing met and mys view 

wilt thou stop? Behold how the wicked tyran the *‘ average man” in the literal sense lt ‘ vas : 

ny of worldly power, the might of darkness, | was not man ‘*‘ as he ought to be is Raphas I : va ‘ 


prevails. Hear, thou knight of Christ! Ride | said he painted him, but man as he ts 
on by the side of the Lord Jesus. Guard the | vidual 
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self, loved Wein, Weib, und Gesang. His ac- | grams are given for ascertaini the exact | Van Ey ‘ two s 

counts contain frequent mention of money lost | inward inclination of the great toe caused by was 

at play, and he freely jests with his friends | the modern shoe! He was bimse!f aware that | 0 Was a : 
about their mistresses. In fact, in his relations | his own observations were insu ent 

to religion, as in many other things, Durer | ber, and proposed his canon only as an aj; Ww 

fully and fairly represented the Germany of | proximation to the final one In adraught for t ay K . \ 
his day, somewhat gross and materialistic in | the introduction of that comprehensive work 


its pleasures, yet capable of serious thought ever written) in wl e intended t Set uN i t “ 

and of deep emotion; clinging to the beliefs | down all that I have learned in practic arefulles! finis and ev st ow 
and outward forms of its old religion, yet de- | which is likely to be of use in painting,” he | kies fet s 

termined to reform abuses and to rebel against | says: ‘* I donot highly extolthe proportions I | &s It is 

Papal despotism. He was no longer a Roman | here set down, albeit I do not believe them t Se legs 

Catholic, but he was hardly a Protestant. be the worst. Moreover, | do not lay the ut ssaid that if was 
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brecht, ‘if you will ask of me anything I can 
do for you.’ Then says Bellini: ‘1 waut you 
to make mea present of one of the brushes 
with which you draw hairs.’ Diirer at once 
produced several, just like other brushes, and, 
in fact, of the kind Bellini himself used, and 
told him to choose those be liked best, or to 
take them all if he would. But Bellini, think 
ing he was misunderstood, said: ‘ No, I don’t 
mean these, but the ones with which you draw 
several hairs with one stroke; they must be ra- 
ther spread out and more divided, otherwise in 
a long sweep such regularity of curvature and 
distance could not be preserved.’ ‘I use no 
other than these,’ says Albrecht, ‘and to prove 
it, you may watch me.’ Then, taking up one 
ot the same brushes, he drew some very long 
wavy tresses, such as women generally wear, 
in the most regular order and symmetry.  Bel- 
lini looked on wondering, and afterwards con- 
fessed to many that no human being could have 
convinced him by report of the truth of that 
which he had seen with his own eyes.” 


Diirer was by nature and by training an en- 
graver, and it was by engraving that he ex- 
pressed himself most freely and fully, and it is 
on his engraved work that his reputation does 
and must mainly rest. But even in his chosen 
art the art itself was secondary to him. Art 
is good because it ‘tis employed in the service 
of the Church,” because it “ preserveth the 
likeness of men after their death,” because, 
‘by aid of deiineations, the measurements of 
the earth, the waters, and the stars’are better 
to be understood; and many things likewise 
become known unto men by them.” Art is with 
him an aid to devotion, a vehicle of thought, 
or a record of fact; but art for art’s sake found 
no favor in his eyes, Pure beauty of line 
moved him little more than beauty of light 
and shade or color, but accuracy and ex- 
pressiveness were everything tohim. The ac- 
cessories in his plates might serve to-day as 
working drawings for a cabinet-maker, so 
carefully is the construction made out, and in 
his landscapes every tree in twenty miles of 
country is plainly drawn. Andas art was to 
him a vehicle of thought or a_ record 
of fact, so be could never pack enough 
thought or enough fact into a plate, Breadth, 
simplicity, concentration, the eliminating of 
many small facts to present some great fact 
more clearly—the suppression of all secondary 
ideas that the dominant idea may be more di- 
rectly expressed—these things were quite for- 
eign to his temper. Consider his two great 
plates, the *‘ Melencolia” and the ‘* Knight 
and Death,” and remark how every corner, 
every quarter-inch of space, is crammed with 
meanings. He bad so much to say, apparent- 
ly, that he could not afford to waste any room. 
No quiet masses, as a relief to the eye, for him: 
no space is so small that some object may not 
be crowded into it which wili add to the 
thought or at least to the realization of facts. 
And all these objects must be most clearly 
drawn and with the utmost rainuteness, All 
the intricate detail of a tool or a mathematical 
instrument must be so marked that there can 
be no doubt about its use and structure. Nay, 
what is a pebbly bank but a collection of indi- 
vidual pebbles, each of which has its form as 
sacred as that of a mountain? An engraving, 
so treated, becomes a vast puzzle that one may 
pore over for hours, still finding something 
new to consider, and the drawing of a wrin- 
Kled old face is as intricate as the map of a 
continent. 

All this is very far from the true artist's 
temper. It is rather the endless curiosity of 
the man of science or the deep pondering of 
the man of thought. What is it, then, that 
has placed among the immortals of art this 
man who was so little of an artist, so much of 
everything else/ We believe it is his profound 
sympathy with tbe spirit of his age. With 
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Diirer it is not so much bis art which has pre- 
served its contents as the contents which still 
interest us in hisart. Itisnotso much Direr’s 
language that we care for (for that is very an- 
tiquated now), as it is his thought; and that 
thought interests because Diirer was, in his 
own person, his age and country embodied. 
His many-sided mind embraced every interest 
of his many-sided epoch, and he was, more 
than any of his contemporaries, the represen- 
tative man. We have said that Direr and 
Holbein were together almost all there was of 
the German Renaissance in art, but it m'ght 
almost be said that Diirer was the German Re- 
naissance. The art of Holbein is rather Dutch 
than German, and of many of the problems of 
his time he seems to have been serenely inno- 
cent, He was a wonderful portrait-painting 
animal, and went on painting superb portraits 
to the end, little worried by anything else; and, 
though the better painter, he was the smaller 
man. Diirer laid hold upon bis age at all 
points, and therefore, for us, the Germany of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, the Ger- 
many of Luther, Melanchthon, and Holbein 
is, above all, the Germany of Aibrecht Diirer. 


THE SCHOOLS OF EUROPE. 


European Schoo's; or, What I Saw in the 
Secbools of Germany, France, Austria, and 
Switzerland. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D, [In- 
ternational Education Series. Vol. XII] D. 
Appleton & Co. 1859, 

WERE not the phrase too cheap, we should 

commend this volume as ‘ta very good book.” 

We may at least borrow the English form of 

euiogium, and say, ‘* It is not half bad.” ‘* The 

book is written,” asthe author tells us in the pre 
face, ‘‘for the purpose of offering a ‘ standard 
of measurement’ for our own schocls ; a state- 
ment of what is done in the schools of Europe, 


” 


and howit is done.” This end is accomplished, 
not by tables of statistics and the exposition of 
school curricula, but by a multitude of con- 
crete examples of methods and devices person- 
ally observed. The author visited some of the 
best schools in Europe, endeavored to see what 
was most excellent in those schools, and in 
clear and vigorous language reports what he 
saw without adding bis own speculations, Or, 
rather, he takes us with him into the sebool- 
room, and we actually see for ourselves. Whe- 
ther specially interested in common schools or 
not, we soon catch the enthusiasm of our guide; 
and, although he hurries from one thing to an- 
other with little order except that determined 
by geographical contiguity, and in spite of 
rhetorical commonplaces and the occasional 
use of newspaper Latin, criticism is disarmed, 
and this pedagogical excursion becomes tho- 
roughly interesting and inspiring. 

Naturally the larger part of the book is de- 
voted to German schools. The author bas no 
pedantic fear of criticising German methods, 
yet the ‘‘standard of measurement” here of- 
fered is unquestionably high. While in some 
things Germany is conservative, in most edu- 
cational matters she is in advance of other na- 
tions. In the large cities not only are the 
schools admirably equipped and manned, but 
it is noteworthy that even the common schools 
‘*stand in close connection and intimate rela- 
tion to the management of the Art Academy, 
the Art Museum, the Zodlogical and Botanical 
Garden, the Observatory, the libraries, the 
gymnastic societies, and even the theatre—in 
fact, with every institution which in some de- 
gree may be influential in assisting the work 
in schooi.” Under the very shadow of Cologne 
Cathedral, in a city whose history antedates 
the Roman colony (Colonia Agrippina), from 
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which it took its name, Dr. Klemm found libe- 
ral ideas and modern methods in the school- 
room. And even in country villages, where 
the children left their wooden shoes at the door 
of the school-house, he found professional 
teachers doing excellent work. 

After showing the operation of the German 
schools, our author does not tarry for general 
comparisons and pedagogical moralizing, but 
leaves the reader to draw his own conc!usious, 
What be wisely refrains from doing we have no 
intention of attempting ; but it is worth while 
to note what appears again and again in this 
book and impresses one as the supreme excel- 
lence of German teaching, namely, the basing 
of methods of instruction and training upon 
psychological principles. In the first place, 
thorough work is done in the German schools. 
The teachers are not content to get an idea into 
a child’s mind by one of the senses. They em- 
ploy different senses, and, finally, make the 
pupil objectiiy the idea in action of some kind. 
For example, in a botany lesson each child 
brings a collection of leaves to the class-room ; 
the teacher talks about the different varieties 
and sketches typical forms upon the black 
board ; the children do the same, aud, finally, 
they write out an account of the lesson, Like- 
wise in other subjects, seeing and doing, hear- 
ing and telling, go hand in hand. This makes 
repetition possible, while breaking the mono- 
tony of review by varying its form. 

In the second place, German teachers utilize 
the spontaneous interests of children, and at 
tempt jess to force the memory than to train 
theattention. The great device for arousing 
interest is objective teaching. Object-lessons, 
however, are made a means, not an end, and 
this form of instruction is not carried now to 
anextreme in Germany. The first craze for 
object-teaching Dr. Klemm describes as fol- 
lows: 

‘““ There was a time in Germany when the 
princivle of object-teaching electrified every 
schoo]master from the Khine to the Vistula, 
and from the Baltic to the Alps. It was 
thought that objective teaching was the pana- 
cea for all educational diseases. All order and 
system was abandoned, and objects were 
brought into the school-room till it looked lke 
a pawn-broker’s shop. No broken horseshve 
was lett lying in the street; old boots were 
eagerly gathered for the leather tuey yielded; 
no ant’s hill was safe from the de-tructive 
hand that gathered ants’ eggs; and the life of 
every snail innocently creeping across the road 
was imperilled. Everything was carried into 
school—animals, plants, and minerals, There 
the objects that would keep were neatly label 
led, numbered, classified, and stored up. The 
children had good times then. The paper- 
boxes, moles’ skeletons, nuinerals, stuffed birds, 
samples of wood, dried plants, and the like, 
went from hand to hand, and, to be sure, half 
a school day was often passed in contemplating 
the treasures of the museum; and the teacher 
quieted his conscience by thinking this to be 
an object-lesson.” 

To-day the fever has abated; and the re- 
action perhaps has gone to un extreme, for Dr. 
Klemm adds: ‘If the teacher needs a mineral, 
or an air-pump, or the Leyden-jars, he is 
obliged to give a week’s notice to the janitor, so 
that he may search for the objects and make 
them presentable. . . . As the first wild 
craze Was one extreme, this indifference is tre 
other.” 

Moreover, the Herbartian principle, that 
“everything taught during a day, a week, a 
month, a year, should all be organically con- 
nected,” shapes the methods in many German 
schools, Mr. Klemm found this well exempli- 
fied at the Francke Stiftungen, under the 
leadership of Dr. Frick, the distinguished ex- 
ponent of Herbart’s principles and Ziller's 
practice. In one of the grades, for example, 
all instruction centres about Robinson Crusoe, 
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tion, ! t nt ,w 


many first and Inot wish tor it t . 
already been illustrated, partly tl 
French . Is are nferior to t Gy 


Many noteworthy ft} rs “ roa " . 


scribed, Es] 





can teachers as marvel Is I 
throughout the book, th iuthor i rs 


pencil freely, and proves what 


producing specimens of pupils’ w 5 

ing. A chapter devoted to Vienna, w ‘ . 
with Leipzig in manual tra ind WW 
showing first the meagre edluecatior : net ’ 


Swiss ‘* people’s «chools”” and then the ex 
work done in the heols of Alsace ! t ena t 
the volume. 
W hile the author’s manuseript is not sta s of S test tex < S 
into rhetorical accuracy, the facts 1 rted I rrea ‘ 
most helpful and suggestive, and the 
freshness, clearness, and unconver ! ty 
his style make the book thoroughly read t 1 observa 


If we had authority to name a work of 1 


late as ‘prescribed reading” for An ry 

teachers, we should recommend t 

those who have visited European t 

they might refresh their n i) . 

progres for t] se wl Sin + | i 
hat they might kK ww I tos 

to see; and those wl t s : 

‘ t is th hect snhbet \ 











: s .u Chief Ma i ad 

ae three years which have passed sit t ur Stics LATIeS sas ated within fifteen a 
ose of Mr. Vincent's journeyings, recor ruages serving | gal nat vit \ i be sorry if our dwe 
+} is book, have made some parts ¢ . . cht ands ss of a trains ‘ 7 ‘ s lef ¢ as thev seem t } —_ en + P 
Three years mean many changes in South Vays r fr th rdinary route alwavs ‘ tice to wha ! ul respects a 
rica, now that it has emerged from its Catha iving self se alongside the fact whos pleasant and readable book lis style is 
vcles, The fulsome dedication of the work t ining wished to extract Beside such | u ; e and straightforward, the print 
m Pedro, and the rather Jenkins , s that, Mr. \ t must see steur- | s remarka! rate, and the tw 
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more illustrations are refreshingly original 
yr the most part. They are mostiv process 


work from ; hotographs, and are excellent ex 


ammples of that class of reproduction Consi 
f is al ld-fasbioned book of travels, the 
iume would have to be regarded as highly 
essful; it is only in comparison with the 
ter modern methods of doing such writing 

t falis 


Lhe golitical Problem. By Albert Stickney, 
author of ‘* Democratic 


Harper & Bros, S00, 


(rovernment,’ ete. 


\ NEW class of literature relating to this coun- 
try has arisen within the last ten years. be 
fore that, hardly any writer ventured to come 
town later than the formation of our Constitu- 
tion, or to do more than study reverently the 

tives and intentions of the framers of it. 
Now one writer after another—James Bryce, 
Woodrow Wilson, Prof. von Holst, the Duc 
le Noailles—sets himseif to examine the prac 
2) and modern working not only of our kede 
al, but also of cur local constitutions and 
Mr. Albert Stickney now pub 


hes bis third work on these subjects, and 


rovernments, 


this is the standard which he sets up, and by 
which, therefore, he may fairly expect to be 


ived: 
idge 


But if the ‘civil-service reform’ could be 
arried out to the letter, in its fuil length and 
»readth, it would be a mere drop in the bucket. 
Phe results would be too inconsiderable to de 

rve serious attention. It is wholly inade- 
juate to meet the fundamental existing evils.” 

**T submit, then that the so-called Australian 
ballot] system is fundamentally unsound in 
principle, is an attempt to deal only with sur- 
tace symptoms, and should be put in the cate- 
zory of petty political panaceas,” 

Referring tothe plan of giving administra- 
tive heads of departments seats in the popular 
assembly, he says : 

Asan ingenious device for wasting human 
time and human strength, nothing can well be 

nceived more efficient than this favorite of 
literary politicians, the asking and answering 

f questions on the floor of the popular assem- 
tet 

As to urging good citizens to give more time 

politics, to attend primary meetings and 
work out reform within the party, Mr. Stick- 

y SAYS 

But this has often been tried in the past, and 

is always failed. It will certainly and al- 
ways fail in the future unless we can find some 
way by which ordinary men who have to earn 
their living, can give all their time to politics 
and yet give all their time to the regular occu- 

ation by which they gain their bread.” 

Discussing the question of longer official 

rms, he objects to any fixed term, and sums 
ip: ‘So that a longer term loses the assumed 
idvantages, and keeps the actual disadvan- 
ages, of a term that is short.” 

What, then, are the grand yet simple ideas 
which are to throw all these weak expedients 
nto the shad In the first place, Mr. Stick- 
ey lays great stress upon the public meeting. 
ile thinks that the citizens of small districts 

uld meet and choose delegates to a larger 
‘ting, which should discuss all subjects in 
ligently. 


That may be true, but is it new 
it not exactly the principle of our present 


primary meetings, with the resultant of city 


ancil State 


National 
Mr. Stickney’s léte noire, how- 


Legislature, and 








ver, is- popular elections at fixed intervals. 
le thinks that the people have shown them 
elves unfit toexercise the right, and that men 
who can get themselves elected are quite unfit 

ranything else. His idea, therefore, isthata 
Logislature, having been elected once for all by 
the peop'e—the actual incumbents would do as 
well as any others—should have its tenure 
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made permanent, being affected only by death, | turies the once stately town, fortress, and 


resignation, or the act of the body itself. It 
makes one stare and gasp to hear it suggested 
-zisla 


a ms 


that the members, say, of the Albany I 
ture, would develop into a ccmbination of 
, 


Solon and Socrates if only their tenure of 


office could be changed to these conditions. 








Passing to the Executive, Mr. Stickney thinks 
that only one administrative head should be 
elected 
him, He thinks, however, that, having been 


first selected by 


and all other ofticials be subordinate to 


a popular assembly, elected 
aad hoe we su! pose, af er the fashion of Presi 


t 
dential electors), the Executive should hold 
office till he either dies, or resigns, or is turned 
out by a two-thirds vote of the permanent 
Legislature, when his suceessor is to be elected 
by another popular assembly. Apparently 
there is an uneasy consclousness that a per- 
Legislature and a 


manent permanent Ex 


ecutive would at once begin a course of cor 


rupt intrigue, and that the Legislature, in- 
stead of turning a man out and running the 
risk of a popular election, would use its tremen 
dous power to bend him to its purposes; for 
Mr. Stickney says: ‘‘The purchase of two- 
thirds of the delegates does not seem very 
probable if we can depend on the people to se- 
lect men of integrity. And if we cannot de 
pend upon the people to that extent, then we 
may as well throw up our hands and abandon 
the contest.” 


We venture to suggest that per- 
haps he had better do that now. Suppose an 
official were to hold for twenty years and then 
be suddenly ejected by a two-thirds vote; how 
would a generation wholly unused to such 
work be set to choose an electoral college? 
But the working arrangements by which such 
tremendous changes are to be carried into 
effect are quite beneath the attention of this 
writer. 

Feeling, again, that the utility of his plans 
has been hardly demonstrated with mathemati- 
cal precision, Mr. Stickney urges, with an 
abundance of italics, that they would at least 
have a tendency to produce good results, that 
the citizens would have at all events an oppor- 
tunity of choosing good men, and that there is 
certainly a possibility that they might do so, 
In other words, he wants to make Constitu- 
tional changes, compared witb which the work 
of the French Assemblies of 178{-"05 was strict- 
ly conservative and in accordance with pre- 
cedent, upon a bare chance that they would 
work well. 

Perbaps the most curious feature is the argu- 
ment by which he puts a keystone into a fabric 
perceived to be somewhat shaky: ‘‘ Our pre- 
sent position is, that something must be done. 
Whoever objects to what is here proposed can 
fairly be called on to propose something bet- 
ter.” It is the major premise that we should 
object to. Rather than accept such an alter- 
native, we should say things had much better 
be left as they are 
the future. 


for an indefinite period in 


Carlisle. By M. Creighton. [Historic Towns, 
edited by E. H. Freeman and W. Hunt.] 


Longmans, 1889. Svo, pp. x, 215. 


THis volume contains an excellent account of 
the general history of Carlisle from the earliest 
The first ten 
centuries of its history may be summed up in 


times down to the present day. 
two or three short sentences, ‘* A few coins, 
a few altars, and a few pieces of pottery are 
all that remain to tell us of Roman civilization 
in the Border town ” (p. 14). ‘‘ About the year 
Si5 they (the Danes) overspread the western 
district, sacked and burned Caerluel, and left 


it scarcely inhabitable, For the next two cen- 
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4 
21).. Prof. 
Creighton’s remark concerning Roman remains 


monastery alike were laid low” (p, 


in Carlisle is true of almost all English towns. 
Though Carlisle, or Lugubalia, was an impor 
tant Roman city, Roman civilization exerted 
no more influenc? upon its medieval municipal 
development than that of other boroughs of 
England. 

The relations of Carlisle to Scotland in the 
middle ages are interesting, and are clearly 
stated by the author. Chapter v. is devoted to 
an account of Border life, for ‘‘ Carlisle owes 
its position among English towns not so much 
to the peculiar features of its own civic history 
as to the fact that it was the capital of the Bor- 
derland, and reflected the characteristies of the 
Border people” (p. 80). The last chapter gives 
a good account of the industrial growth of Car 
lisle from 1747 to LSS1, 

The weakest portion of the book is that 
which deals with the municipai history of the 
town. This is the vulnerable part of most of 
the volumes in this series ; their value would 
have been greatly enhanced if the growth of 
municipal government had been more care 
fully investigated. We are informed that 
‘*the government of Carlisle was originally in 
the hands of the Merchant Guild” ; that ‘‘ the 
original civic body was the Merchant Guild” 
(pp. 120,193). ** When any corporate act had 
to be done by the burgesses, it was natural 
that the Guild brethren should do it in their 
behalf” (p. 40). The Gild often made itself 
‘* responsible for the amount of the town’s pay 
ment,” @. e., the firma burgi (p. 40). This last 
statement is evidently borrowed from Stubbs’s 
‘Constitutional History.’ But it is untenable 
the Gild Merchant as such had nothing to do 
with the payment of the fee-farm. Recent in 
vestigation has also shown that the Gild 
Merchant of English 
identical with the civic governing body, nor 


boroughs was not 


coextensive with the whole area of the civic 
administration. The author also speaks of a 
series of conflicts between this ‘aristocratic 

Gild Merchant and the eight craft guilds of 
Carlisle, which resulted in a victory for th 
latter (pp. ‘0, 120, 195). The writer does not 
indicate his authorities for this and his other 
statements concerning the Gild Merchant: 
but they are doubtless taken from Ferguson's 
admirable works on Carlisle. Ferguson errs 
in exaggerating the influence of the Gild Mer 
chant. This term was not commonly used in 
the struggle between the civic authorities and 
crafts of Carlisle, When used, it did not refer 
to the governing body of the town. The term 
‘* Gilda Mercatoria ” was clearly applied to the 
aggregate of the eight crafts in 1681, and 
probably on other occasions (see Tremaine, 
‘Placita,’ 525). 

The author gives some curious data, on pp 
$2, 45, concerning the firma burgi of Carlisle. 
so curious and abnormal that one feels inclined 
to test their correctness. The volumes of this 
series do not facilitate such tests: there are no 
footnotes giving the authorities upon whic! 
statements of fact are based. Prof. Creighton 
avoids the common mistake of confusing the 
annual fee-farm rent with a commutation ol! 
taxation or tollage. He clearly shows that 
firnag burai was the commutation of su 
royal dues as rents for burgage tenements 
rents of mills, court perquisites, and the like. 





Thiers. By Paul de Rémusat. 
Melviile B. Anderson. 
McClurg & Co 1889, 
Writers” 


Translated by 
Chicago: A. ¢ 
{‘‘Great Fren 
Series]. 


M. bE REMUSAT had a great opportunity and 
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has entirely missed it. His book on Thiers is a 
disappointment: he has omitted much that bis 
readers had a right to expect, and he has put 
in much that no reader willcare for. The life 
of Thiers is a fruitful and tempting subject 
} 


been intrusted to more skilful 


and should have 
hands. Thiers is himself an interesting and 
picturesque figure. He was the most brilliant 
example of that combination of the literary 
man and the statesman which forms such a 
striking feature in modern French history 
Aside from the interest which attaches to him 
personally, he was a prominent actor in many 
of the most stirring events of one of the most 
stirring periods in the history of the world, and 
his name is indissolubly connected with the 
peace of 1871, 4 transaction almost unpara 

leled for the enormous concessions exacted by 
the victor and for the dramatic catastrophe of 
which it constituted a fitting sequel Here 
then, we havea man whoat the ageof twenty 


six began the publication of a book that was 





in its time, regarded as a gre 
who at the age of thirty-three took a promi 
nent part in ousting one dynasty and instal 
seventy-four 


another; who at the age of 


saved his country from annihilation and 


brought order out of chaos; who for nearly 
half a century led a busy life as one of the 
most eminent writers, orators, and statesmen 
of his day; and, finally, of whom no adequate 
and authoritative biography has as yet ap 
peared. What greater good fortune could be 
fall any literary man than to be asked to pre 
pare such a biography? 

How M. de Rémusat has acquitted himself 
of the task will sutliciently appear when it is 
stated that of the personal history of Thiers he 
gives fewer details than can be found in the 
most meagre encyclopedia article; Vapereau’s 
account is far more complete. Right li 
cover all that M. de Rémusat has to say about 
Thiers’s birth, boyhood, and education; thet 


is not a word about his parentage or domes 





surroundings; the reader can go through the 
whole book without finding out whether Thiers 


was married or not, exce;t that, incide 





thirteen pages from the end, his wife is just 
mentioned; there is no b 





mation at all about his tw: works, their 


reception by the public, their translation int 
foreign languages, their relative rank in Fren 
literature according to the opinion of compe 
tent judges; some of the books he wrote are 
not even mentioned by name. 

M. de 


his book to be atailure. The 


Rémusat’s whole method foredoome 





have pursued was plainly marked out by bi 
subject. In the first place, he was writ 
one of a series of literary monographs, and 
that in itself required that he shou 

to the literary side of Thiers as great a pr 
nence as the facts permitted; secondly, thet 
are certain well-defined divisions i: 
Thiers which almost predetermined the li 


on which his biography should be la 


trance on active pol this should ha 





embraced an accou 
ing, of his beginnings as a journalist, the 7 
lication of his ‘ Revolution,’ and t 

of the newspaper, Le Nat uw, in conju 
with Mignet and Armand Carre rt 


period extends from 1830 to 1840, whe 


an important part in the Gov t 
France, holding offi with f t 
tions, and finally giving way t s 


Guizot, and returning to his literary pursuits 
The third period would embrace the 

tion and publication of his ‘ Consular et 
pire,’ with occasional participation in politics, 


and might extend to 1870. The fourth ar 


sing period would re t his last vears, ar 
the signal service be rendered his distracted 
ountry ata time of life when most men think 
themselves entitled to res ir laurels 
Instead of pursuing this obvious course, M 
de Rémusat calls his chapters The Restorati 
rhe July Government, The I i Re 
ete., as if he were writing a story of Fra 
with incidental reference t hiers, and treats 
is to page after page of supert! is disquls 8 
on politics which have no interest whatever 
and no more mnection with the career of 
Thiers than the Darwinian theory For ex 
ple, there is chapter 1 on The Empir 
from 18 to Ist in which, after s par 
tik y tlat observat ns on Napole III., tl 
author vel¥y teils us that uring the firs 
epoch of the Empire Thiers te no part 
politics.” He might have t us that at once 
ind spared us ali the rest pages turthe 
n he says that it rss rsh d ‘ 
these years was the completion of s * History 
f the Consulate and the Empire his ! 
first mention of the work, alt gy twel\ 
volu s of it had appear before the 
URtat The manner of the book is n re 
fortunate than its matter; | perhaps that ts 
the fauit of the translator. If the translat 
has done any wrong to his author in th t 
spect, he is still entitled to the gratitud t 
reader for his elision of severa fluou 
passages, and would have done well if: he ul 
taken more s erties with the text 
WV i Florsem s Phree Schox Rid 
ing Original Method of Teaching t Art 
by Means of 1 ires fr | By ‘ 
L. Anderson. Lllustrated by forty n t 
pl hs. \ WwW et t rew te " 
rearranged Pp 2 Rd i 
David Douglas; New \ ee oa s 
Sone SAU 
Ir was a happy thought M \r 
mak ise of stantatr iS } tographs Ss a 
eans Of conveying to the nov n . i 
p the sim} tot Wis es ‘ 
als of that art Lhis task is W i 
ished in this s | S ex 
treatise He is eg vi s a 
giving a large part of t struct \ ! 
S s ti part 1 
( I gy the wavs 1 W i se os 
t t Saddit ama te yt 
wi f ride N s inever a s 
is s “ is t s Ss 
ssaved s task t str 1 
way il Lie we i all wi 
¢ ‘ t aokt . ee - ¢ 
f lation of str sk 
Mr \ s - i 
_ rs + t ' 
t atura: tasks W t 
therefore gives s ‘ atte t 
Ss I ts Ww t < 
part of W g t a 
: f x ses ha pla 
iad . ' ‘ . 
x i . - Vat 
¢ ns s e a 
i ss s s gv mnas 
$s is tt at Vt nt t 
t ter work sal rection 
t rany ~ wers WwW 1s8¢ 
ef su ts ¢ er 1e the effects 
{ lla xercises easing the mus 
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veyed the lan- 


guage of predecessors (eminently the late Josiah 


the labors and occasionally 
Miller), whe were seldom mentioned-except to 
point real or ima- 
towards hymn-writers 


was in some cases needlessly carping, as when 


out their defects and errors, 


ginary;, the tone even 


Mrs. Rowe was twice accused of having **jilt 


ed” Dr. Watts—a thing the good woman 
neither did nor dreamed of; there was too 


much assumption of being first in a field 
wherein Mr. Duffield was in reality a late 
comer, and of having mastered an array of 


facts with which he was but imperfectly ac 
quainted, 
posthumous another 


Re 


This book is affair. 
With Mr. Duffield was on 
ground which he had made his own; 


Latin writers 
there was 
no need to depend on the labors of others, and 
then to disguise the fact. 
being in a ‘‘ dead” language, may claim a cer- 
tain historic dignity; 


The subject-matter, 


credit for some learning 


could be won, and the attention invited of 
scholars who care nothing for hymns in the 


vernacular, In this narrower range of more 
recondite and picturesque material the author 
had made real studies of his own, and the result 
his chapters are both pleasanter and 
more instructive reading than those on Watts, 
Wesley, and their 
writers, the Breviaries, etc., 
field failed to handle, 
a careful 


is that 


Some minor 
Mr. Duf- 
have been dea!t with in 
competent, if 
by his editor, who is responsible for 
a third of the book. 


followe rs. 
which 
and less vivacious, 
manner, 
full 


The Life of Richard Steele: By George A. 
Aitken. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 1889, 

THESE two handsome volumes, with several ad- 


mirable portraits, are the fruits of a long and 
iainde study of Steele’s life, largely from 
original and untouched sources, and the narra- 
tive consequently gathers up all that has hith- 
erto been known and adds much to our pre- 
vious The author’s work has been 
; he has sifted and 


information. 


directed necessarily to detail 





** Every child in America should have them.’’—New | 


Engiand Journal of Education, 
The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 


juvenile library. From a Report of the Connecticut 
Board of Education, 


YOUNG FOLKS ( Common Things...$2.50. 


eo}; + 
CYCLOP.EDIA ( Persons and Places. $2.50 
HENRY HOLT & CO New York. 
M’ wT {LL INVALIDS OF A MILD 
type, specially those afflicted with Melancholia, 
aicohol, and vie 
superior advantage 


.. Publishers, 


ims of the 


opiu m habit sin private 








treatr ittand careat the STOCKTON SANILTARIUM, 
in the ‘b aut tif | village of Merchantville, N.J., five 
miles by train from foot of Market st., Philadelphia, 
Absolutely 10 suzgestion of an asylum. The spacious, 
veranda-surrounded houses in the outskirts of the 
Village, with their twelve acres of grove, garden, ana 
lawn, are preci-ely like the betier class of private coun 
try villas The utmost freedom consistent with seenu- 
ritvisa ved. Pleasant surroundings, open-air exer 
‘ ‘ ntry drives, cheerfulnes;, comfort, quiet. 
1) » conditions are demonstrated by experience to 
have marked effect on curable cases, and they contri 
hut largely to the comfort of contirmed cases who 
here find a home, combined with the safeguards of 
skilled attendance Phe proprietor (who was for 20 





ars it eof Male Department of Vennsylvania 
Hospital f Insane) refers to many eminent alienists. 
lilustrated Ci lars by matl, Address, Dr. S. PRESTON 
TON Merchantville, N. J 
HENRY VAN KLEECK, 
Succes to B p, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVE STMENTS AND LOANS, 





foney loaned on real estate security, interest col 
lected, Investments made and managed for Eastern 

‘stores in Colorado and the West. 

eference—James M. MeLean, Pres. Man. Life Ins. 
Co., New York ; Edward C. Perkins, Boston; W. S., 


Jackson, Colorado Springs, 


DAVIS 


the Banks of | 


DIAMOND 


CINCINNATI, 


Nead Circulars Lloi & 


and enver, 


HAMS 


Cook Them 





| City, 
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verified with untiring industry; and if to have 
made a full and faithful account of Steele and 
all his family, and to have thrown light on im 
perfectly known though not intrinsically im- 
portant transactions, is success, he is rewarded, 
in the form of 
literary sketches, with some imaginative filling- 


Steele’s life has been written 


up, several times; but there has been no attempt 
at a standard and complete biography like this. 
The principal addition to the old matter con- 
sists of some miner but interesting discover- 
ies, the name of first wife, 
the from Barbados, which 
Margaret Stretch, and the clue thus afford 
ed leads to a disentanglement of his business 


such as his 


widow 


affairs with regard to the Barbados property ; 


and, secondly, the thorough search which the 
author has made of court records, spreads be- 
fore us the details of those business troubles 
which perpetually harassed the too yenerous 
and profuse writer. Such subjects occupy a 
but the literary 
relations of Steele, his differences with Swift, 
his obligations, real or unreal, to Harley, 
tire political and theatrical career, are not neg- 
lected; everything is included that could possi- 
bly come within the interest of the reader, and 
among the rest particularly noticeable is a bet- 
ter account of his acquaintance with 
The matter, however, is mainly matter of fact 
rather than of literature. The reputation of 
Steele is not really affected, as a writer, by any- 
thing in the volumes. The gain lies rather in 
our possession of a solid basis of fact for 
man, anti- 
quated both Thackeray’s and Macaulay’s deli- 
neations of his personality. The calmer view 
of Forster is the one sustained by the evidence, 
and though Steele still appears as a much trou- 
bled man, he out with credit and with 
his old attractions of generosity, 
and humbleness undiminished. 


large portion of the volumes; 


his en- 


Jerkeley. 


our 


estimate of the such as to make 


comes 


humanity, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Adams, W.D. kambles in Book Land: Short Essays 
on Literary Subjects. A.C, Armstrong & Son. $1.2 

American Whist Illustrated. Boston; Houghton, Mur 
flin & Co. $1.75. 





7 HY waste time and means in de- 
vising ways to stop fires, when it ts in your 
power to prevent them? The terrible bereavement 
that has come tothe household of Secretary Tracy is 
only another instance of the lack of prevention. Why 
use inflammable paints, when Pyrodene Paint, pro 
duced in all colors, can be applied at no greater cost 
than lead, and its covering capacity 30 per cent. 
more? 


The awful calamity that has come upon Secretary 
Tracy's family moves every one to ask what is to pre 
vent a like calamity in any household in the land. 


Only a few can build fire-proof houses to live in. Hard 
ly anybody ever does build such houses. On ‘he con 
trary, the fashion is to build with the greatest amount 


of woodwork, and oil, and varnish, so that when the 
flames get hold of the structure they spread with the 
utmost rapidity. In this case it appears that the house 


servants, or some of them, were about their work 
while the fire was licking up the polished wainscot 
ting of the parlor and stairway, all unmindful of 
What was going on, and that when they perceived 
the flre it was too late to save the lives of those who 
were still sleeping. Slow-burning construction has 
been applied to factories without much addition to 
their cost Ought not this calamity to teach the 
guild of architects how to apply slow-vurning con 
struction to private houses if it does not have that 
effect, _ will be a costly lesson that brings no return, 
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